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ADVERTISEMENT 



^Thb grand army of the Turks, (in 1715,) 
under the Prime Vizier, to open to themselves 
a way into the heart of the Morea, and to form 
the siege of Napoli di Romania, the most consi- 
derable place in all that country,* thought it best 
in the first place to attack Corinth, upon which 
they made several storms. The garrison being 
weakened, and the governor seeing it was impos- 
sible to hold out against so mighty a force, thought 
fit to beat a parley: but while they were treating 
about the articles, one of the magazines in the 
Turkish camp, wherein they had six hundred bar^ ^ 
rels of powder, blew up by accident, wheteby six or 
seven hundred men were killed: which so enraged 
the infidels, that they would not grant any capitula- 

* Napoli di Romania is not now the moKt opnsiderablo place in the 
Morea, bat Tripolitza, where the Pacha resides, and maintains his 
government. Napoli is near Argos. 1 visited all tliree in 1810>ll } 
and in the ooorse of joameying through the country from my first 
arrival in 1808, 1 crossed the Isthmus right times in my way from 
Attica to the Morea, over the mountains, or in the other direction, 
wh«n passing frcHB the Golf of Athens to that of Lepanto. Both the 
mates are pictaresque and beautiful, tboogfa very different: that 
by sea has more sameness, but the voyage being always within d^ht 
of laady and oftra very near it, presents maxiy «ttrac!&ve-^\««%^V 
tbeitbad§/SaMais,£^im, Iforo, &c and «h« couV <lCtte «otiKkp»^^* 
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6 ADVERTISEMENT. 

tion, but stormed the place with so much fury, that 
the J took it, and put most of the garrison, with Sig- 
nior Minotti, the governor, to the sword. The rest, 
with Antonio Bembo, proveditor extraordinary, were 
made prisoners of war.*' 

Hiriory iifihe Turis, vol. iiL p. 151* 



THE 







f. 

Many a vanishM year and age,i 
And tempest's breath, and battle's rage, 
Have swept o'er Corinth; yet she stands 
A fortress form'd to Freedom's hands. 
The whirlwind's wrath, the earthquake's shodt, 
Have left untouch'd her hoary rock, 
The keystone of a land, which still, 
Though fall'n, looks proudly on that hill, 
The landmark to the double tide 
That purpling rolls on either side. 
As if their waters chafed to meet, 
Tet pause and crouch beneath her feet. 
But could the blood before her shed 
Since first T^oleon's brother bled, 
Or baffled Persia's despot fled, 
Arise from out the earth which drank 
The stream of slaughter as it saiik, 
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8 THE SIEGE OF CORINTH. 

That sanguine ocean would o'erflow 

Her isthmus idly spread below: 

Or could the bones of all the slain 

Who peridiM there be piled again, 

That rival pyramid would rise 

More mountain-like, through those clear skies. 

Than yon tower-capt Acropolis 

Which seems the very clouds to kiss. 

II. 

On dun Cithsron's ridge appears 
The gleam of twice ten thousand spears; 
And downward to the Isthmian plain 
From shore to shore of either main, 
The tent is pitched, the crescent shines 
Along the Moslem's leaguering lines; 
And the dusk Spahi's bands advance 
Beneath each bearded pasha's glance; 
And far and wide as eye can reach 
The turban'd cohorts throng the beach ; 
And there the Arab's camel kneels, 
And there his steed the Tartar wheels; 
The Turcoman bath left his herd,(l) 
The sabre round his loins to gird; 
And there the volleying thunders pour, 
Till waves grow smoother to tlie roar. 
The trench is dug, the cannon's breath 
Wings the far hissing globe of death ; 
Fast whirl the fragfnents from the wall, 
Which crumbles with the ponderous ball; 
AndJj^iAjMral] the foe replies, 
OJr^ ^K uid smoky skies, 
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IVith fires that answer fast and well 
The summons of the Infidel. 

m. 

But near and nearest to the wall 
Of those who wish and work its fall, 
With deeper skill in war's black art 
Than Othman's sons, and high of heart 
As any chief that ever stood 
Triumphant in the fields of blood; 
From post to post, and deed to deed, 
Fast spurring on his reeking steed. 
Where sallying ranks the trench assail, . 
And make the foremost Moslem quail; 
Or where the battery, guarded well. 
Remains as yet impregnable, 
Alighting cheerly to inspire 
The soldier ilackemng in bis firej 
The first and fireshest of the host 
Which Stamboul'i sultan there can boast. 
To guide the follower o'er the field. 
To point the tube, the lance to wield, 
Or whirl around the bickjcring blade;-— 
Was Alp, the Adrian renegade! 

IV. 

From Venice— once a race of worth 
His gentle sires — ^he drew his birth; 
But late an exile from her shore, 
Against hb countrymen he bore 
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The arms they taught to bear; and now 
The turban girt his shaven brow. 
Through many a change had Corinth pass'd 
With Greece to Venice' rule at last; 
And here, before her walls, with those 
To Greece and Venice equal foes, 
He stood a foe, with all the zeal 
Which young and fiery converts feel. 
Within whose heated bosom throngs 
The memory of a thousand wrongs. 
To him had Venice ceased to be 
Her ancient civic boast — *^ the Free;'' 
And in the palace of St. Mark 
Unnamed accusers in ^e dark 
Within the ^ Lion's moudi" had placed 
A charge against him uneffaced : 
He fled in time, and saved his life. 
To waste his future years in strife, 
That taught his land how great her loss 
In him who triumph'd o'er the Cross, 
'Gainst which he rear'd the Crescent high, 
And battled to avenge or die. 

' V. 

Coumourgi(2)— he whose closing scene 
Adom'd the triumph of Eugene, 
When on Carlowitz' bloody plain. 
The last and mightiest of the slain. 
He sank, regretting not to die. 
But curst the Christian's victory — 
C^unourgi — can his glory cease, 
^^^^bM conqueror of Greece, 
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Till Christian hands to Greece restore 
The freedom Venice gave of yore ? 
A hundred years have roll'd away 
Since he refix'd the Moslem's sway; 
And now he led the Mussuhnan, 
And gave the guidance of the van 
To Alp, who well repsud the trust 
By cities levell'd with the dust ; 
And proved, by many a deed of death, 
How firm his heart in novel faidi. * 



VI. 

The walls grew weak; and fast and hot 

Against them pour'd the ceaseless shot, 

With unabating fury sent 

From battery to battlement ; 

And thunder-like the pealing din 

Rose from each heated culverin ; 

And here and there some crackling dome 

Was fired before the exploding bomb : 

And as the fabric sank beneath 

The shattering shell's volcanic breath, 

In red and writhing columns flash'd 

The flame, as loud the ruin crash'd. 

Or into countless meteors driven, 

Its earth-stars melted into heaven ; 

Whose clouds that day grew doubly dun, 

Impervious to the hidden tun, 

With volumed moke that slowly grew 

To one wide sky of sulphurous hue. 
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vn. 

But not for vengeance, long delay'd, 
Alone, did Alp, the renegade, 
The Moslem warriors sternly teach 
His skiU to pierce the promised breach^ 
Within these walls a maid was pent 
His hope would win, without consent 
Of that inexorable sire. 
Whose heart refused him in its ire, 
When Alp, beneath his Christian name, 
Her virgin hand aspired to claim. 
In happier mood, and earlier tim^. 
While unimpeach'd for tradtorous crime, 
Gayest in gondola or hall. 
He glittered through the Carnival ; 
And tuned the softest serenade 
That e'er on Adria's waters play'd 
At midnight to Italian maid. 

VTO. 

And many deemM her heart was won ; 
For sought by numbers, given to none, 
Had young Francesca's hand remained 
Still by the church's bonds unchain'd : 
And when the Adriatic bore 
Lanciotto to the Paynim shore, 
Her wonted smiles were seen to fail, 
And pensive wax'd the maid and pale ; 
More constant at confessional. 
More rare at masque and festival : 
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Or seen at such with downcast eyes, 
Which conquered hearts thej ceased to prize : 
With listless look she seems to gaze ; 
With humhier care her form arrays ; 
Her voice less lively in the song ; 
Her step, though light, less fleet among 
The pairs, on whom the Morning's glance 
Breaks, yet Qnsated with the dance. 

IX. 

Sent hy the state to guard the land, 
(Which, wrested from the Moslem's hand, 
While Sobieski tamed his pride 
By Buda's wall and Danube's side, 
The chiefs of Venice wrung away 
From Fatra to Eubcea's bay,) 
Minotti held in Corinth's towers 
The Doge's delegated powers, 
Wlule yet the pitying eye of Peace 
Smiled o'er her long-forgotten Greece : 
And ere that faithless truce was broke 
Which freed her from the unchristian yoke« 
With him his gentle daughter came; 
Kor there, since Menelaus' dame 
Forsodk her lord and kmd, to prove 
What woes await on lawless lore. 
Had fairer form adorn'd the shore 
Than she, the matchless stranger, bore;^ 
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The wall is rent, the nuns jawn; 
Andy with txMiiorrow's earliest dawn, 
0*er the dbjointed mass shall vmnh 
The foremost of the fierce assault. 
The bands are rank'd; the chosen ran 
Of Tartar and of Mossulman, 
The full of hope, misnamed ^ forlorn,^ 
Who hold the thought of death in scorn. 
And win tfadr way with falchions' force, 
Or pave the path with many a corse. 
O'er which the following brave may rise, - 
Their stepping-stone— the last who dies ! 

XI. 

Tis midnight: on the mountain's brown 
The cold, round moon shines deeply down; 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangled with those isles of light, 
So wildly, spiritually bright; 
Who ever gazed upon them shining, 
And tum'd to earth without repining, 
Nor wish'd for wings to flee away. 
And mix with their eternal ray ? 
The waves on either shore lay there. 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air; 
And scarce their foam the pebbles shook, 
But murmur'd meekly as the brook. 
The winds were pillow'd on the waves ; 
droop'd along their staves, 
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Andy as they fell around them furling, 

Above them shone the crescent curling; 

And that deep silence was unbroke, 

Save where the watch hb signal spoke, 

Save where the steed neigh'd oft and shrill. 

And echo answer'd from the hill, 

And the wide hum of that wild host 

Rustled like leaves from coast to coast, 

As rose the Muezzin's voice in air 

In midnight call to wonted prayer; 

It rose, that chanted mournful strain, 

Like some lone spirit's o'er the plain: 

'Twas musical, but sadly sweet, 

Such as when winds and harp-strings meet, 

And take a long unmeasured tone, 

To mortal minstrelsy unknown. 

It seem'd to those within the wall 

A cry prophetic of their fall : 

It struck even the besiegers ear 

With something ominous and drear. 

An undefined and sudden thrill. 

Which makes the heart a moment still. 

Then beat with quicker pulse, ashamed 

Of that strange sense its silence framed ; 

Such as a sudden passing-bell 

Wakes, though but for a stranger's knelL 

xn. 

The tent of Alp was on the shore ; 
The sound was hush'd, the prayer was o'er ; 
The watch was set, the night-round made, 
All mandates iffsued and obey'd : 
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Tis but another anxious night, 
His pains the morrow may requite 
With all revenge and lo?e can pay. 
In guerdon for their long delay. 
Few hours remain, and he hath need 
Of rest, to nerve for many a deed 
Of slaughter ; but within his soul 
The thoughts like troubled waters rolL 
He stood alone among the host ; 
Not his the loud fanatic boast 
To plant the crescent o'er the cross, 
Or risk a life with little loss. 
Secure in paradise to be 
By Houris loved immortally^ 
Nor his, what burning patriots feel, 
The stern exaltedness of zeal, 
Profuse of blood, untired in toil, 
When battling on the parent soif. 
He stood alone — a renegade 
Against the country he betray'd ; 
He stood alone amidst his band, 
Without a trusted heart or hand : 
They followed him, for he was brave, 
And great the spoil he got and gave ; 
They crouch'd to him, for he had skill 
To warp and wield the vulgar will : 
But still his Christian origin 
With them was little less than sin. 
They envied even the faithkss fame 
He earnM beneath a Moslem name ; 
Since he, their mightiest chief, had been 
a bitter Nazarene. 
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Thej did not know how pride can stoop. 
When baffled feelings withering droop ; 
Tbej did not know how hate can burn 
In hearts once changed from soft to stem ; 
Nor all the false and fatal zeal 
The convert of revenge can feeL 
He mled them — ^man may rule the worst. 
By ever daring to be first : 
So lions o'er the jackal sway ; 
The jackal points, he fells the prey, 
Then on the vulgar yelling press, 
To gorge the relics of success. 

XIII. 

His head grows fever'd, and his pulse 
The quick successive throbs convulse ; 
In vain from side to side he throws 
His form in courtship of repose ; 
Or if he dozed, a sound, a start 
Awoke him with a sunken heart 
The turban on his hot brow press'd, 
The mail weigh'd lead-like on his breast. 
Though oft and long beneath its weight 
Upon his eyes had slumber sate, 
Without or couch or canopy. 
Except a rougher field and sky 
Than now might yield a warrior's bed, 
Than now along the heaven was spread. 
He could not rest, he could not stay 
Within his tent to wait for day, 
But walk'd him forth along the sand. 
Where tbousaad sleepen strewM the ttc^ikil* 

3* 



18 THE SIEGE OF CORmTH* 

What pillow'd them ? and why should he 
More wakeful than the humblest be ? 
Since more their peril, worse their toil, 
And yet they fearless dream of spcnl ; 
While he alone, where thousands pass'd 
A night of sleep, perchance their last, 
In sicldy vigil wander'd on, 
And envied all he gazed upon. 

XIV. 

He felt his soul become more light 
Beneath the freshness of the night. 
Cool was the silent sky, though calm, 
And bathed his brow with airy balm : 
Behind, the camp— before him lay. 
In many a winding creek and bay, 
Lepanto's gulf; and, on the brow 
Of Delphi's hill, unshaken snow, 
High and eternal, such as shone 
Through thousand summers brightly gone, 
Along the gulf, the mount, the clime ; 
It will not melt, like man, to time : 
Tyrant and slave are swept away, 
Less form'd to wear before the ray ; 
But that white veil, the lightest, frailest, 
Which on the mighty mount thou hailest, 
While tower and tree are torn and rent, " 
Shines o'er its craggy battlement ; 
In form a peak, in height a doud. 
In texture like a hovering shroud, 

high by parting Freedom spread^ 
km her fond abode she fled, 
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And lingered on the spot, where long 
Her prophet spirit spake in song. 
Oh, still her step at moments falters 
O'er wither'd fields, and ruin'd altars, 
And fain would wake, in souls too hrokea^ 
By pointing to each glorious token. 
But vain her voice, till better days 
Dawn in those yet remember'd rays 
Which shone upon the Persian flying. 
And saw the Spartan smile in dying. 

XV. 

Not mindless of these mighty times 

Was Alp, despite his flight and crimes ; 

And through this night, as on he wander'd, 

And o'er the past and present ponder'd. 

And thought upon the glorious dead 

Who there in better cause had bled, 

He felt how faint and feebly dim 

The fame that could accrue to him. 

Who cheer'd the band, and wav'd the sword, 

A traitor in a turban'd horde ; 

And led them to the lawless siege. 

Whose best success were sacrilege. 

Not so had those his fancy number'd, 

The chiefs whose dust around him slumber'd^ 

Their phalanx marshall'd on the plain, 

Whose bulwarks were not then in vain. 

They fell devoted, but undying ; 

The very gale their names seem'd sighing : 

The waters munmir'd of their name ; 

Tba woods were peopled with theii fame \ 
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The silent pillar, lone and gray, 
Claim'd kindred with their sacred clay ; 
Their spirits wrapt the dusky mountain, 
Their memory sparkled o^er the fountain ; 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river 
Roll*d mingling with their fame for ever. 
Despite of every yoke she bears, 
That land is glory's still and theurs ! 
'Tis still a watch-word to the earth : 
When man would do a deed of worth 
He points to Greece, and turns to tread, 
So sanctioned, on the tyrant's head : 
He looks to her, and rushes on 
Where life is lost, or freedom won. 

XVI. 

Still by the shore Alp mutely mused, 
And woo'd the freshness Night diffused. 
There shrinks no ebb in that tideless sea,(3) 
Which changeless rolls eternally ; 
So that wildest of waves, in their angriest mood, 
Scarce break on the bounds of the land for a rood ; 
And the powerless moon beholds them flow. 
Heedless if she come or go : 
Calm or high, in main or bay. 
On tlieir course she hath no sway. 
The rock unworn its baise doth bare. 
And looks o'er the surf, but it comes not there ; 
And the fringe of the foam may be seen below, 
On the line that it left long ages ago : 
A smooth short space of yeUow sand 
H and the greener landt 
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He wanderM on, along the beach, 

Till within the range of a carbine's reach 

* 

Of the leaguer'd wall ; but they saw him not. 

Or how could be 'scape from the hostile shot ? 

Did traitors lurk in the Christians' hold ? 

Were their hands gro wn stiff, or their hearts wax'd cold? 

I know not, in sooth ; but from yonder wall 

There flash'd no fire, and there hiss'd no ball, 

Though he stood beneath the bastion's frown, 

ThdX flank'd the sea-ward gate of the town ; 

Though he heard the sound, and could almost tell 

The sullen words of the sentinel, 

As his measured step on the stone below 

Clank'd, as he paced it to and firo ; 

And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 

Hold o'er the dead their carnival. 

Gorging and growling o'er carcass and limb ; 

They were too busy to bark at him! 

From a Tartar's skull they had stripped the flesh, 

As ye peel the fig when its fruit is fresh ; 

And their white tusks crunch'd o'er the whiter skull,(4) 

As it slipp'd through their jaws, when their edge grew dull. 

As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead. 

When they scarce could rise from the spot where they fed ;; 

So well had they broken a lingering fast 

With those who had fallen for that night's repast. 

And Alp knew, by the turbans that roU'd on the sand, 

The foremost' of these were the best of his band : 

Crimson and green were the shawls of their wear. 

And each scalp had a single long tuft of hair,(6) 

All the rest was shaven and bare. 

The scalps were in the wild dog's maw, 

The hair was tangled round his jaw« 
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But close by the shore, on the edge of the gulf, 
There sat a vulture flapping a wolf, 
Who had stolen from the hills, but kept awaj, 
Scared by the dogs, from the human prey ; 
But he seized on his share of a steed that lay, 
Pick'd by the birds, on the sands of the bay. 

xvn. 

Alp tum'd him from the sickening sight : 
Never had shaken his nerves in fight ; 
But he better could brook to behold the dying. 
Deep in the tide of their warm blood lying, 
Scorch'd with the death-thirst, and writhing in vain. 
Than the perishing dead who are past all pain. 
There is something of pride in the perilous hour, 
Whate'er be the shape in which death may lower ; 
For Fame is there to say who bleeds. 
And Honour's eye on daring deeds ! 
But when all is past, it is humbling to tread 
O'er the weltering field of the tombless dead, 
And see worms of the earth, and fowls of the air, 
Beasts of the forest, all gathering there ; 
All regardmg man as their prey, 
All rejoicing in his decay. 

xvni. 

There is a temple in ruin stands, 
Fashion'd by long-forgotten hands ; 
Two or three columns, and many a stone, 
Marble and granite, with grass o'ergrown ! 
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Out upon Time ! it will leave no more 

Of the things to come than the things before ! 

Out upon Time ! who for ever wiTl leave 

But enough of the past for the future to grieve 

O'er that which hath been, and o'er that which must be: 

What we have seen, our sons shall see ; 

Remnants of things that have pass'd away. 

Fragments of stone, rear'd by creatures of clay ! 

XIX. 

He sate him down at a pillar's base. 

And pass'd his hand athwart his face ; 

like one in dreary musnng mood, 

Declining was his attitude ; 

Hb head was drooping on his breast, 

Fever'd, throbbing, and opprest ; 

And o'er his brow, so downward bent, 

Oft his beating fingers went. 

Hurriedly, as you may see 

Your own run over the ivory key. 

Ere the measured tone is tak^n 

By the chords you would awaken. 

There he sate all heavily. 

As be heard the night-wind sigh. 

Was it the wind, through some hollow stone,(6] 

Sent that sod and tender moan ? 

He lifted his head, and he look'd on the sea, 

But it was unrippled as glass may be ; 

He look'd on the long grass — it waved not a blade ; 

How was that gentle sound convey 'd? 

He look'd to the banners — each flag lay still. 

So did the leaves on Cithaeron's hill, 
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And he felt not a breath come over his cheek; 
What did that sudden sound bespeak? 
He tum'd to the left^is he sure of sight? 
There sate a lady, youthful and bright! 

XX. 

He started up with more of fear 
Than if an armed foe were nea«. 
^' God of my fathers! what is here? 
Who art thou, and wherefore sent 
So near a hostile armament?" 
His trembling hands refused to sign 
The cross he deem'd no more divine : 
He had resumed it in that hour, 
But conscience wrung away the power. 
He gazed, he saw : he knew the face 
Of beauty, and the form of grace ; 
It was Francesca by his side, 
The maid who might have been his bride! 
The rose was yet upon her cheek, 
But mellow'd with a tenderer streak: 
Where was the play of her soft lips fled? 
€rone was the smile that enliven'd their red. 
The ocean's calm within their view, 
Beside her eye had less of blue; 
But like that cold wave it stood still. 
And its glance, though clear, was chill. 
Around her form a thin robe twining. 
Nought concealM her bosom shining; 
Through the parting of her hair, 
Floatii^ darkly downward there, 

arm showM white and bare : 
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And &te jet she made reply. 

Once she raised her hand on high ; 

It was so wan, and transparent of hue, 

Tea might have seen the moon shine through 



**I come from my rest to him I lore best, 

That I may be happy, and he may be blest. 

I have pass'd the guards, the gate, the wall ; 

Sought thee in safety through foes and all. 

TRs said the lion will turn and flee 

From a maid in the pride of her purity; 

And the Power on high, that can shield the good 

Thus from the tyrant of the wood. 

Hath extended its mercy to guard me as well 

From the hands of the leaguering infidel. 

I come^ — and if I come in vain, 

"Nevei^ oh never, we meet again ! 

Thou hast done a fearful deed 

In falling away from thy father's creed: 

Bat dash that turban to earth, and sign 

The sign of the cross, and for ever be mine ; 

Wring the black drop from thy heart. 

And to-morrow unites us no more to part" 

<* And where should our bridal couch be spread? 

In the midst of the djring and the dead? 

For to-morrow we give to the slaughter and flame 

The sons and the shrines of the Christian name. 

None, save thoa and thine, I've sworn, 

ShaD be left upon the morn: 

But thee will I bear to a lovely spot. 

Where our bands ^bali be join'd, and out sotiow l^t^x. 

VOL. Mil. 4 
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There thou yet shalt be my bride, 
When once again I've qaell'd the pride 
Of Venice; and her hated race 
Have feU the arm they would debase 
Scourge, with a whip of scorpions, those 
VThom vice and envy made my foes." 

Upon his hand she laid her own— 

Light was the touch, but it thrillM to the bone, 

And shot a chilness to his heart. 

Which flxM him beyond the power to start. 

Though slight was that grasp so mortal cold. 

He could not loose him from its hold ; 

But never did clasp of one so dear 

Strike on the pulse with such feeling of fear, 

As those thin fingers, long and white, 

FroKe through his blood by their touch that night 

The feverish glow of his brow was gone. 

And his heart sank so still that it felt like stone. 

As he lookM on the face, and beheld its hue 

So deeply changed from what he knew: 

Fair but faint — ^without the ray 

Of mind, that made each feature play 

Like sparkling waves on a sunny day ; 

And her motionless lips lay still as death, 

And ber words came forth without her breath, 

And there rose not a heave o'er her bosom's swell, 

And there seem'd not a pulse in her veins to dwell. 

Though her eye shone out, yet the lids were fix'd, 

And the glance that it gave was wild and unmix'd 

With aught of change, as the eyes may seem 

Of the restless who walk in a troubled dream; 
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Like the figures on arras, that gloomily glare, 

Stirr'd by the breath of the wintry air, 

So seen by the dying lamp's fitful light, 

lifeless, but life-like, and awful to sight; 

As they seem, through the dimness, about to come doi 

From the shadowy wall where their images frown; 

Fearfully flitting to and firo. 

As the gusts on the tapestry come and go. 

^ If not for love of me be given 

Thus much, then, for the love of heaven,-^ 

Again I say — that turban tear 

From off thy faithless brow, and swear 

Thine injured country's sons to spare, 

Or thou art lost ; and never shalt see 

Not earth — that's past^-but heaven or me. 

If this thou dost accord, albeit 

A heavy doom 'tis thine to meet, 

That doom shall half absolve thy sin, 

And mercy's gate may receive thee within: 

But pause one moment more, and take 

The curse of him thou didst forsake; 

And look once more to heaven, and s^e 

Its love for ever shut from thee. 

There is a light cloud by the moon — (7) 

Tis passing, and will pass full soon— 

If, by the time its vapoury sail 

Hath ceased her shaded orb to veil, 

Thy heart within thee is not changed, 

Then €rod and man are both avenged; 

Dark will thy doom be, darker still 

Thine immortality of ill." 

Alp look'd to heaven, and saw on high 

The sign 9he spake of in the sky ; 
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But his heart was swdlen, and tiirn'd aside. 

By deep intenninable pride. 

This first false passion of his brei^ 

RoU'd like a torrent o'er the rest. 

JSfir sue for mercy! He dismay'd 

By wild words of a timid maid ! 

iJe, wrong'd by Venice, vow to save 

Her sons, devoted to the grave! 

No— though that cloud were thunder's worst. 

And charged to crush him — ^let it burstl 

He look'd upon it earnestly, 

Without an accent of reply ; 

He watcb'd it passing; il is flown: 

Full on his eye the dear moon shone. 

And thus he spake— '^Whate'er my fat^ 

I am no changeling — ^'tis too late: 

The reed in storms may bow and quiver^ 

Then rise again; the tree must shiver. 

What Venice made me, I must be^ 

Her foe in all, save love to thee: 

But thou art safe: oh, fly with me!*^ 

He tum'd, but she is gone! 

Nothing is there but tlie column stone. 

Hath she sunk in the earth, or melted in air? 

He saw not, he knew not; but nothing is there. 

xxn. 

The night is past, and shines the sun 
As if that mom were a j€»cand one. 
Lightly and brightly breaks awi^ 
Th^JM^I^ftooi her mantle gray, 

look on a suhry dafi. 
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Hark to tbe trump, and the drum. 

And the mournful sound of the barbarous horo, 

And the flap of the banners, that flit as they're bornc^ 

And the neigh of the steed, and the multitude's hum, 

And the clash, and the shout, ^they come, they come!'* 

IHie horsetails (8) are pluck'd from the ground, and the 

sword 
From its sheath; and they form, and but wait for the 
word. 

Tartar, and Spahi, and Turcoman, 

Strike your tents, and throng to the van; 

Mount ye, spur ye, skirr the plain. 

That the fugitive may flee in vain. 

When he breaks from the town; and none escape. 

Aged or young, in the Christian shape; 

While your fellows on foot, in a fiery masq, 

Bloodstain the breach through which they pass. 

The steeds are all bridled, and snort to the rein; 

Curved is each neck, and flowing each mane; 

White is the foam of their champ on the bit: 

The spears are uplifted; the matches are lit; 

The cannon are pointed, and ready to roar. 

And crush the wall they have crumbled before: 

Forms in his phalanx each Janizar ; 

Alp at their head ; his right arm is bare. 

So is the blade of his scimitar ; 

The khan and the pachas are 9II at their post ; 

The vizier himself at the head of the host 

When the culverin's signal is fir'd, then on; 

Leave not in Corinth a living one — 

A priest at her altars, a chief in her halls^ 

A hearth in her mansions, a stone on her waUs. 

4* 
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God and the prophet — ^AUa Hu! 

Up to the skies with that wild haUoo ! 

^ There the breach lies for passage, the ladder to sea] 

And your hands on your sabres, and how shall je faU ? 

He who first downs with the red cross may crave 

His heart's dearest wish ; let him ask it, and have !'* 

Tlius utterM Coumourgi, the dauntless vizier ; 

The reply was the brandish of sabre and spear, 

And the shout of fierce thousands in joyous iret— * 

Silence— hark to the signal-^-ofire [ 

XXIII. 

Af the wolves, that headlong go 
^ On the stately bufialo. 
Though with fiery eyes, and angry roar. 
And hoofi that stamp, and horns that gore. 
He tramples on earth, or tosses on high 
The foremost, who rush on his strength but to die : 
l%us against the wall they went. 
Thus the first were backward bent ; 
Many a bosom, sheath'd in brass, 
Strew'd the earth like broken glass, 
Shiver'd by the shot, that tore 
Th^pound whereon they moved no more: 
Even as they fell, in files they lay, 
Like the mower's grass at the close of day, 
When his work is done on the levelled plain; 
Such was the fall of the foremost slain. 
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XXIV. 

As the spring-tides, with heavy plash, 

FVom the cliffs ftivading dash 

Huge fragments, sapp'd by the ceaseless flow. 

Till white and thundering down they go, 

Like the avalanche's snow 

On the Alpine vales below ; 

Thus at length, outbreathed and worn, 

Corinth's sons were downward borne 

By the long and oft renew'd 

Charge of the Moslem multitude. 

In firmness they stood, and in masses they fell, 

Heap'd, by the host of the infidel, 

Hand to hand, and foot to foot: 

Nothing there, save death, was mute ; 

Stroke, and thrust, and flash, and cry 

For quarter, or for victory. 

Mingle there with the volleying thunder, 

Which makes the distant cities wonder 

How the sounding battle goes, 

If with them, or for their foes ; 

If they must mourn, or may rejoice 

In that annihilating voice. 

Which pierces the deep hills through and through 

With an echo dread and new : 

Tou might have heard it, on that day. 

O'er Salamb and Megara ; 

(We have heard the hearers say,) 

Even unto Puwut bay. 
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XXV. 

From the point of encountering blades to the hilt. 

Sabres and swords with blood were gilt; 

But the rampart is won, and the spoil begun, 

And all but the after carnage done. 

Shriller shrieks now mingling come 

From within the plundered dome : 

Hark to the haste of flying feet, 

That splash in the blood of the slippery street, 

But here and there, where 'vantage ground 

Against the foe may still be found, 

Desperate groups, of twelve or ten. 

Make a pause, and turn again — 

With banded backs against the wall. 

Fiercely stand, or fighting fall. 

There stood an old man — ^his hairs were white^ 

But his veteran arm was full of might : 

So gallantly bore he the brunt of the fray, 

The dead before him, on that day, 

In a semicircle lay ; 

Still he combated unwounded. 

Though retreating, unsurrounded. 

Many a scar of former fight 

Lurk'd beneath his corslet bright ; 

But of every wound hb body bore, ' 

Each and all had been ta'en before : 

Though aged he was, so iron of limb. 

Few of our youth could cope with him ; 

And the foes, whom he singly kept at bay. 

Outnumbered his thin hairs of silver gray. 
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From right to left his sabre swept : 

Many an Othman mother wept 

Sons that were unborn, when dipped 

His weapon first in Moslem gore. 

Ere his years could count a score. 

Of all he might have been the sire 

Who fell that day beneath his ire ; 

For, sonless left long years ago, 

His wrath made many a childless foe ; 

And since the day, when in the strait (9) 

His only boy had met his fate, 

His parent's iron hand did doom 

More than a human hecatomb. 

If shades by carnage be appeased, 

Patroclus' spirit less was pleased 

Than his, Minotti's son, who died 

Where Asia's bounds and ours divide. 

Buried he lay, where thousands before 

For thousands of years were inhumed on the shore : 

What of them is left, to teU 

Where they lie, and how they fell ? 
fot a stone on their turf, nor a bone in thehr graves ; 
tat they live in the verse that immortaUy saves. 

XXVI. 

Hark to the Allah shout! a band 
Of the Mussulman bravest and best is at hand : 
Their leader's nervous arm is bare. 
Swifter to smite, and never to spare- 
Unclothed to the shoulder it waves them on ; 
Thus in the fight is he ever known : 
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Others a gaudier garb may show. 

To tempt the spoil of the greedy foe ; 

Many a hand's on a richer hilt, 

But none on a steel more ruddUy gilt ; 

Many a loftier turban may wear, — 

Alp is but known by the white arm bare ; 

Look through the thick of the fight, 'tis there i 

There is not a standard on diat shore 

So well advanced the ranks before ; 

There is not a banner in Moslem war 

Will lure the Delhis half so far ; 

It glances like a falling star \ 

Where'er that mighty arm is seen, 

The bravest be, or late have been ; 

There the craven cries for quarter 

Vainly to the vengeful Tartar ; 

Or the hero, silent Ijring, 

Scorns to yield a groan in dying ; 

Mustering his last feeble blow 

'Gainst the nearest levell'd foe, 

Though faint beneath the mutual wound, 

Grappling on the gory ground. 

XXVII. c 

Still the old man stood erect. 
And Alp's career a moment check'd. 
** Yield thee, Minotti; quarter take, 
For thine own, thy daughter's sake." 

" Never, renegado, never ! 

Though the life of thy gift would lait for ever." 
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*^ Francesca !— -Ob my promised bride ! 

Mast sbe too perisb by thy pride ?'* 

•* Sbe b safe.**— "Where ? where ?"— «* In heaven ; 

From whence thy traitor soul is driven— 

Far from thee, and undefiled." 

Grimly then Minotti smiled. 

As he saw Alp staggering bow 

Before his words, as with a blow. 

« Oh God ! when died she ?**— « Yesternight— 

Nor weep I for her spirit's flight : 

None of my pure race shall be 

Slaves to Mahomet and thee — 

Come on!" — That challenge is in vain--- 

Alp's already with the slain ! 

While Minotti's words were wrea^g 

More revenge in bitter speaking 

Than his falchion's point had founds 

Had the time allow'd to wound. 

From within the neighbouring porch 

Of a long defended church. 

Where the last and desperate few 

Would the failing fight renew. 

The sharp shot d&sh'd Alp to the ground ; 

Ere an eye could view the wound 

That crash'd through the brain of the infidel. 

Bound he spun, and down he fell ; 

A flash like fire within his eyes 

Blazed, as he bent no more to rise. 

And then eternal darkness funk 

Through all the palpitating trunk ; 

Nought of life left, save a quivering 

Where his Umbs were slightly shivering : 
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They tumM him od his back; hit hnatt - 
And brow were stauiM with gore and dtut. 
And through his lips the Kfe-falood oooed* ' 
From its deep veins lately loosed ; 
But in hb pulse there was no tbrobi 
Nor on his lips one dying sob ; 
Sigh, nor word, nor struggling fanath 
Heralded his way to death : 
Ere his very thought could pray, 
Unaneal'd he pass'd away. 
Without a hope from mercy's aid,-— 
To the last a renegade. 

xxvra. 

Fearfully the yell arose 

Of his followers, and his foes : 

These in joy, in fury those : 

Then again in conflict mixing. 

Clashing swords, and spears transfixing, 

Interchanged the blow and thrust 

Hurling warriors in the dusL 

Street by street, and foot by foot, 

Still Minotti dares dispute 

The latest portion of the land 

Left beneath his high command ; 

With him, aiding heart and hand. 

The remnant of his gallant band. 

Still the church is tenable^ 
Whence issued late the fated ball 
That half avenged the city's fall. 

When Alp, her fierce assailant, fell : 
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^nuther bencUng sternly back, 
They leave before a bloody track $ 
Andy with their hees to the foe, 
Beahng woundt with every blow, 
The chief, and his retreating train, 
ioin to dMse within the fane; 
Hiere they yet may breathe awhile, 
Sheltered by the massy file. 



firief breathing-time ! the turban'd host, 

With added ranks and raging boast, 

Brass onwards with such strength and heal, 

Thdr numbers balk their own retreat ; 

For narrow the way that led to the spot 

Where still the Christians yielded not ; 

And the foremost, if fearful, may vainly try 

Through the missy column to turn and fly : 

They perforce must do or die. 

lliey die ; but ere their eyes could close, 

Avengers o'er their bodies rose ; 

Fresh and forious, fast they fill 

The ranks unthinn'd, though slaughtcr'd still; 

And faint the weary Cluistians wax 

Before the still renew'd attacks: 

And now the Ochmans gain the gate ; 

Still resists its iron weight, 

And still, all deadly aim'd and hot, 

From every crevice comes the shot ; 

From every shattered window pour 

The volleys of the sulphurous shower ; 

VOL. HI. 5 
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But the portal wavering grows and weak<^- 
The iron yields, the hinges creak'— 
It bends — ^it falls — and all is o^er ; 
Lost Corinth may reust no more ! 



Darllj, sternly, and all akme, 

Minotti stood o'er the altar stone : 

Madonna's face upon him shone. 

Painted in heavenly hues above. 

With eyes of light and looks of love ; 

And placed upon that holy shrinQ. 

To fix our thoughts on things divine. 

When pictured there, we kneeling see 

Her, sudd the boy-God oli her knee, 

Smiling sweetly on each prayer 

To heaven, as if to waft it there. 

Still she smiled ; even now she smiles, 

Though slat^ghter streams along her aisles: 

Minotti lifted his aged eye, 

And made the sign of a cross with a sigh. 

Then seized a torch which blazed thereby ; 

And still he stood, while, with steel and flame, 

Inward and onward the Mussulman came. 

XXXI. 

The vaults beneath the mosaic stone 
Contain'd the dead of ages gone ; 
Their names were on the graven flodr. 
But oojyfa|ttto with gore ; 
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The canred crests, and curious hues 

The varied iiiari)le's veins diffuse. 

Were smear'd, and 8lippery->-«tain'd, and strown 

With broken sfiriMrds, and hefans overthrown : 

There were dead above, and tiie dead below 

Lay cold in many a coffinM row ; 

You might see them piled in sable state, 

By a paie ligjit through a gloomy grate ; 

Bat War had enter'd their dark caves, 

And stored along the vaulted graves 

Her sulphurous treasures, thickly spread 

In masses by the fleshless dead : 

Here, throughout the siege, had been 

The Christians' chiefest magazine ; 

To these a late form'd train now led, 

Minotti's last and stem resource 

Against the foe's o'erwhelming force. 

XXXII. 

The foe came on, and few remain 
To strive, and diose must strive in vain : 
For lack of further lives, to slake 
The thirst of vengeance now awake. 
With barbarous blows they gash the dead, 
And lop the already lifeless head, 
And fell the statues from their niche. 
And spoil the shrines of offerings rich, 
And from each other's rude hands wrest 
The silver vessels saints had bless'd* 
To the high altar on they go ; 
Oh, but it made a glorious show ! 
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"^ 

On its table still behold 

The cup of consecrated gold ; 

Massy and deep, a glittering prise^ 

Brightly it sparkles to plunderers' eyes : 

That mom it held the holy ¥miie, 

Converted by Christ to his blood so divine, 

Which hb worshippers drank at the break of day, 

To shrive their souls ere they join'd in the fray. 

Still a few drops within it lay ; 

And round the sacred table glow 

Twelve lofty lamps, in splendid row, 

From the purest metal cast ; 

A spoil — ^the richest, and the last. 

xxxni. 

So near they came, the nearest stretched 
To grasp the spoil he almost reached, 

When old Minotti's hand 
Touch'd with the torch the train — 

Tis fired ! 
Spire, vaults, the shrine, the spoil, the slain» 
The turban'd victors, the Christian band. 
All that of living or dead remain, 
Hurl'd on high with the shiver'd fane. 

In one wild roar expired ! 
The shattered town — ^the walls thrown down— 
The waves a moment backward bent— 
The hills that shake, although unrent. 

As if an earthquake passed — 
The thousand shapeless things all driven 
and flame athwart the heaven^ 
iiat tremendous blast — 
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imM the desperate conflict o'er 
t too long afflicted ^tiare: 
he skj like rockets go 
t mingled there bdow: 
a tall and goodly man, 
I'd and abiivell'd to a sptOt 
he fell to earth again 
cinder strew'd the plain: 
the ashes shower like rain; 
fell in the gulf, which received the sprinkles 
I thousand circling wrinkles; 
fell on the shore, but, far away, 
r'd o'er the isthmus lay; 
ian or Moslem, which be they? 
eir mothers see and say! 
in cradled rest they lay, 
ach nursing mother smiled 
3 sweet sleep of her child, 
deem'd she such a day 
I rend those tender limbs away. 
le matrons that them bore 
discern their offspring more ; 
me moment left no trace 
of human form or face 
i scatter'd scalp or bone: 
iown came blazing rafters, strown 
id, and many a falling stone, 
y dinted in the clay, 
icken'd there and reeking lay. 
e living things that heard 
ieadly earth shock disappeared: 
irild birds flew; the wild dogs fled» 
lowling left the unburied dead ; 

6* 
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The camels from tbeir keepers broke; 
The distant steer forsook the yoke— 
The nearer steed plunged o'er the plaini 
And burst his girth, and tore his rein; 
The bull-frog's note, from out the marsh 
Deep-mouth'd arose, and doubly harsh; 
The wolves yelPd on the cavern'd hill 
Where echo roll'd in thunder still; 
The jackal's troop, in gather'd cry,(10) 
Bay'd from afar complainingly. 
With a mix'd and mournful sound, 
Like crying babe, and beaten hound: 
With sudden wing, and ruffled breast, 
The eagle left his rocky nest. 
And mounted nearer to the sun, 
The clouds beneath him seem'd so dun; 
Their smoke assail'd his startled beak, 
And made him higher soar and shriek — 
Thus was Corinth lost and won ! 
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Note 1, page 8, Bne SI. 
TTi£ Twomtm hath left kia kenU 
Hie life of the Turconuutt is wandeiiDg and patikrchai: thej 
dwell in tents. 

Note 2, page 10, line 23* ^ 

Cmanewgi — he whoee olonng weiM. 
All Ooomonrgi, the faToorite of three sultans, and Grand Vizi«r 
to Achmet m., after recovering Peloponnesus from the Venetians 
in one campaign, was nuMrtally wounded in the next, against the 
Germans, at the battle of Peterwaradin, (in the plain of Garlowitz,) 
in Hungaiy, endeavouring to rally his guards. He died of his 
wounds next day. His last order was the decapitation of General 
Breunor, and some other German prisoners; and his last words, 
*'0h that I could thus serve all the Ghristian dogs !** a speech and 
act not unlike one of Galiguku He was a young roan of great am- 
bition and unbounded presumption: on being told tliat Prince Eu- 
gene, then opposed to him, "was a great general,'' be said, **I shall 
beeome a greater, and at his expense." 

Note S, page 20, line 17. 
There ehrinki no ebb in that tideUae iea. 
The readerneed hardly be reminded that there are no perceptible 
tides in the Mediterranean. 

Note 4, page 21, line 21. 
And thtir whiie tu$k$ cnneh^d o'er the wkUer thitt. 
This spectacle I have seen, such as described, beneath the wall of 
iheSeiagUo at Coxulaofiiiople, in th« W» W()tift»^^<(«E»\si thftflnA- 
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phoros in the rock, a murraw terrace of which projects between the 
wall and the water. I tfiink the fact is also mentioned in Hoblioiise's 
Travels. The bodies were probably those of some refractoiy Jani- 
uMes. 

Note 5, pagfe 21, line 30. 
And «acA scalp had a si-ngle long tuft of hair. 
This toft, or long lock, is left from a superstition that Mahomet 
will draw them into Paradise by it 

Kote 6, page 2S, line 23. 
I mast here acknowledge a close, though unintentional, resem- 
blance in these twelve lines to a passage in an unpublished poem of 
Mr. Coleridge, called ** CluristabeL*' It was not till after these lines 
were written that I heard that wild and singularly origiual and 
beautiful poem recited; and the MS. of that production I never saw 
till very recently, by the kindness of Mr. Coleridge himself, who, I 
hope, is convinced tliat I I»ve not been a wilful plagiarist The 
original idea undoubtedly pertains to Mr. Coleridge, whose poem 
has been composed above fourteen years. Let me conclude by a 
hope that he will not longer delay the publication of a production, 
of which I can only add my mite of approbation to the applause of 
far more competent Judges. 

Note 7, page 27, line 24. 
There is a light cloud bjf the moon. 
I have been told that the idea expressed from lines 598 to 60S has 
been admired by those whose approbation is valuable. I am glad 
of it: bu( it is not original>-at least not mine; it may be found 
much better expressed in pages 182-S-4 of the English version of 
f'Vathek,'* (I forget the precise page of the French,) a work to 
which I have before referred j and never recur to, or read, without 
a renewal of gratiflcation. 

Note 8,pf^ 29, line 6. 
The horsetnils are plueVd/irom the ground^ and the stuord. 
The horsetail, fixed upam a kmoe, a Pasha's standard. 

Note 9, page'ss, line la 
And sinee the dajf, when in the strait. 
.In the naval batde at the month of the DardaneUts, betweo the 
Ve 
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Note 10, page 42, line 9. 
TkejaekaPt troop, in gathered cry, 
IbeUcvelliaYe taken a poetical iioenso to tnuuplaiit the jackal 
from Ada. In Greece I never saw nor heard these animals ; but 
vaoitg die ruins ot Ephesas I have heard them by himdreds. They 
hm niios, and follow armies. 
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PRISONER OF CHILLON. 

A FABLE. 



./ 



SONNET ON CHILLON. 



Eternal spirit of the chainless mind! 

Brightest in dungeons, Liberty ! thou art, 

For there thy habitation is the heart — 
The heart which love of thee alone can bind ; 
And when thy sons to fetters are consign'd — 

To fetters, and the damp vault's dayless gloom, 

Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 
Ind Freedom's fame finds wings on every wind. 
Chillon ! thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar — for 'twas trod, 
Until his very steps have left a trace 

Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonnivard !(1) — ^May none those marks efface i 

For they appeal from tyranny to God. 
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I. 



Mr hair is gray, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night,(2) 
Jb men's have grown from sudden feartf: 
My limbs are bow'd, though not with toilf 

But rusted with a rile repose^ 
For they have been a dungeon's spoil, 

And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are bann'd, and barr'd — forbidden far6 ; 
Bat this was for my father's faith 
I suffer'd chains and courted death ; 
That father perish'd at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake ; 
And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place; 
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We were seven — ^who now are one, 

Six in youth, and one in age, 
Finish'd as they had begun, 

Proud of Persecution's rage; 
One in fire, and two in field, 
Their belief with blood have seal'd; 
Dying as their father died. 
For the God their foes denied ; 
Three were in a dungeon cast. 
Of whom this wreck b left the last 



11. 

There are seven pillars of gothic mould. 
In Chillon's dungeons deep and old. 
There are seven columns, massy and gray, 
Dim with a dull imprisoned ray, 
A sunbeam which hath lost its way. 
And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left; 
Creeping o'er the floor so damp. 
Like a marsh's meteor lamp : 
And in each pillar there is a ring. 

And in each ring there is a chain; 
That iron is a cankering thing. 

For in these limbs its teeth remain, 
With marks that will not wear away, 
TiU I have done with this new day, 
Which now is painful to these eyes 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years — I cannot count them o'er, 
I lost their long and heavy score, 
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When my last brother droopM and died, 
And 1 lay living by his side. 



III. 

Thej chain'd us each to a column stoae, 
And we were three — yet, each alone, 
We could not move a single pace. 
We could not see each other's face, 
But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight; 
And thus together — ^yet apart, 
Fetter'd in band, but pined in heart; 
Twas still some solace in the dearth 
Of tke pure elements of earth. 
To bearken to each other's speech, 
And each turn comforter to each, 
With some new hope, or legend old. 
Or song heroicaUy bold; 
Bnt even these at length grew cold. 
Our voices took a dreary tone, 
An echo of the dungeon-stone, 
A grating sound — not full and fre» 
As they of yore were wont to be: 
It might be fancy — ^but to me 
They never jonnded like our own. 

TV. 

I was the eldest of the three, 
And to uphold and cheer the r^t 
I ought to do— and did my best-r' 

ABd each did weU in his degree* 
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The youngest, whom my father loved, 
Because our moJAier's brow was given 
To him — ^with eyes as blue as heaven. 

For him my soul was sorely moved; 
And truly might it be distrest 
To see such bird in such a nest; 
For he was beautiful as day — 

(When day was beautiful to me 

As to young eagles, being free)— 

A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its summer's gone, 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 
The snow-clad offspring of the sun: 

And thus he was as pure and bright^ 
And in his natural spirit gay. 
With tears for nought but others' ills. 
And then they flow'd like mountain rills, 
Unless he could assuage the wo 
Which he itbhorr'd to view below. 



The other was as pure of mind, 
But form'd to combat with his kind ; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which 'gainst the world in war had stood, 
And perish'd in the foremost rank 

With joy: — but not in chains to pine: 
His spirit wither'd with their clank, 

I saw it silently decline — 

And so perchance in sooth did mine; 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
^ relics o/a home so dear. 
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He was a hunter of the hills, 

Had follow'd there the deer and wclfi 

To him this dungeon was a gulf. 
And fetterM feet the worst of ills. 



TI. 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon's walls : 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chil1on*s snow-white battlement^S) 

Which round about the wave enthralls : 
A doable dungeon wall and wave 
Have mad^ — and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 
We heard it ripple night and day ; 

Sounding o'er our heads it knocked; 
And I have felt the winter's spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were high 
j^ wanton in the happy sky ; 
. And then the very rock hath rock'd^ 

And I have felt it shake, unshock'd, 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 

vn. 

I said my nearer brother pined, 
I said his mighty heart declined, 
He loath'd and put away his food ; 
It was not thttt 'twas coarse said lude, 
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For we were used to hunter's fare, 
And for the like had little care: 
The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat, 
Our bread was such as captive^s tears 
Have moistenM many a thousand years^ 
Since man first pent his fellow men 
Like brutes within an iron den: 
But what were these to us or him? 
These wasted not his heart or limb; 
My brother's soul was of that mould 
Which in a palace bad grown cold, 
Had his free breathing been denied 
The range of the steep mountain's side; 
But why delay the truth? — ^he died. 
I saw, and could not hold his head, 
Nor reach his dying hand — ^nor dead, 
Though hard I strove, but strore in vain. 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He died — and they unlocked his chain. 
And scoop'd for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 
I begg'd them, as a boon, to lay 
His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine — ^it was a foolish thought* 
But then within my brain it wrought. 
That even in death his freeborn breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 
I might have spared my idle prayer — 
They coldly laugh'd — and laid him there: 
The flat and turfless earth above 
Th^HJu; we so muoh did love ; 
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His empty chain above it leant, 
Such murder's fitting monument! 



vin. 

But he, the favourite and the flower, 
Most cherish'd since his natal hour, 
His mother's image in fair face, 
The infant love of all his race. 
His martyr'd father's dearest thought, 
My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free ; 
He, too, who yet had held untired 
A spirit natural or inspired — 
He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was wither'd on the stalk away. 
Oh Qodl it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 
In any shape, in any mood: 
Pve seen it rushing forth in blood, 
I've seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 
Pve seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of Sin delirious with its dread: 
But these were horrors — this was wo 
Unmix'd with such — ^but sure and slow: 
He faded, and so calm and meek, 
80 softly worn, so sweetly weak. 
So tearless, yet so tender — kind, 
And grieved for those be lefl behind; 
With all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was as a mockery of the tomb, 



i^ 
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Whose tints as gently sunk away 

As a departing rainbow's ray — 

An eye of most transparent light, 

That almost made the dungeon bright, 

And not a word of murmur — not 

A groan o'er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise. 

For I was sunk in silence— lost 

In this last loss, of all the most; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 

Of fainting nature's feebleness. 

Move slowly drawn, grew less and less: 

I listen'd, but I could not hear — 

I caird, for I was wild with fear; 

I knew 'twas hopeless, but my dread 

Would not be thus admonished ; 

I call'd, and thought I heard a sound— 

I burst my chain with one strong bound. 

And rush'd to him : — I found him not^ 

/only stirr'd in this black spot, 

/only lived — /only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon-dew ; 

The last — ^the sole — the dearest link 

Between me and the eternal brink. 

Which bound me to my failing race. 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath — 

My brothers — ^both had ceased to breathe: 

I took that hand which lay so still, 

Alas ! my own was full as chill ; 

I had not strength to stir, or strive, 

But felt that I was still alive— 
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L frantic feeling, when we know 
*hat what we love shall ne'er be so. 

I know not why 

I could not die, 
had no earthly hope — but faithj 
nd that forbade a selfish death. 



That next befell me then and there 
I know not well — ^I never knew— 
'irst came the loss of light, and air, 
And then of darkness too : 
had no thought, no feeling — none— 
mong the stones I stood a stone, 
nd was, scarce conscious what I wist;^ 
s shrubless crags within the mist ; 
or aH was blank, and bleak, and gray, 
: was not night — it was not day, 
: was not even the dungeon-light, 
o hateful to my heavy sight,, 
iut vacancy absorbing space, 
Jid fixedness— without a place ; 
"here were no stars — ^no earth — no time— • 
To check — no change — ^no good — no crime— 
iut silence, and a stirless breath 
Hiich neither was of life nor death ; 
. sea of stagnant idleness, 
lind, boundless, mute, and motionless! 
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A light broke in upon my brain,—* 

It was the carol of a bird ; 
It ceased, and then it came again. 

The sweetest song ear ever beardj 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise. 
And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery ; 
But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track, 
I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before, 
I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done, . 
But through the crevice where it <!ame 
That bird was perch'd, as fond and tame, 

And tamer than upon the tree ; 
A lovely bird, with azure wings. 
And song that said a thousand things. 

And seem'd to say them all for me ! 
I never saw its like before, 
I ne'er shall see its likeness more : 
It seem'd like me to want a mate. 
But was not half so desolate, 
And it was come to love me when 
None lived to love me so again. 
And cheering from my dungeon's brink. 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 
I know not if it late were free. 

Or broke its cage to per^h on mine. 
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But knowing well captiyity, 

Sweet bird ! I could not wish for thine ! 
Or if it were, in winged guise, 
k yititant from Paradise; 
For— Hearen forgire that thought! the whQe 
Which made me both to we^ and smile { 
[ flometimes deem'd that it might be 
My brother's soul come down to me ; 
But then at last away it flew, 
kod then 'twas mortal — w^U I knew, 
For he would never thus have flown, 
Ifid left me twice so doubly lone,— * 

Lone-— as the corse within its shroind, 
Loae — as a solitary cloud, 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 
While all the rest of heaven is clear, 
1^ frown upon the atmosphere, 
rhat hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 

XI. 

i kind of change came in my fate, 
fy keepers grew oompassionate, 
know not what had made them so, 
liey were inured to sights of wo, 
'Ut so it was: — my broken chain 
iTith links unfastenM did remain, 
.nd it was liberty to stride 
Jong my cell from side to side, 
nd up and down, and then athwart, 
jid tread it over every part ; 
toIh in. 7 
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And round the pillars one by one, 
Returning where my walk begun, 
Avoiding only, as I trod, 
My brothers' graves without a sod; 
For if I thought with heedless tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed, 
My breath came gaspingly and thick, 
And my crush'd heart fell blind and sick. 

xir. 

I made a footing in the wall, 

It was not therefrom to escape, 
For I liad buried one and all, 

Who loved me in a human shape; 
And the whole earth would henceforth be 
A wider prison unto me: 
No child — na sire — no kin had I, 
No partner in my misery; 
I thought of this, and I was glad, 
For thought of them had made me mad; 
But I was curious to ascend 
To my barr'd windows, and to bend 
Once more, upon the mountains high, 
The quiet of a loving eye. 

xin. 

I saw them — and they were the same, 
They were not changed like me in frame ; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high — their wide long lake below, 
A.nd thftjyil^ ^one in fullest flow ; 
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I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O'er channel'd rock and broken bush ; 
[ saw the white-wali^d distant town^ 
\nd whiter sails go skimming down; 
^d then there was a little isle,(4) 
iVhich in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view; 
K small green isle, it seem'd no more, 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 
But in it there were three tall trees, 
kiad o'er it blew the mountain breeze, 
ind by it there were waters flowing, 
\nd on it there were young flowers growing. 

Of gentle breath and hue. 
rhe fish swam by the castle wall, 
^id they seem'd joyous each and all: 
rhe eagle rode the rising blast, 
Rethought he never flew so fast 
^ then to me he seem'd to fly, 
Vnd then new tears came in my eye, 
ind I felt troubled — and would fain 
had not left my recent chain; 
ind when I did descend again, 
Pbe darkness of my dim abode 
''ell on me as a heavy load ; 
t was as is a new-dug grave, 
closing o'er one we sought to save, 
Lnd yet my glance, too much opprest, 
lad almost need of such a rest. 
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XIV. 

It might be months, or years, or ^ajs, 

I kept no count — ^I took no note, 
I had no hope my eyes to raise, 

And clear them of their dreary mote; 
At last men came to set me free, 

I askM not why, and reck'd not where, 
It was at length the same to me, 
Fetter'd or fetterless to be, 

I leam'd to love despair. 
And thus when they appear'd at last. 
And all my bonds aside were cast. 
These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage — and all my own! 
And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home : 
With spiders I had friendship made, 
And watch'd them in their sullen trade, 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play. 
And why should I feel less than they? 
We were all inmates of one place. 
And I^ the monarch of each race, 
Had power to kill — ^yet, strange to tell! 
In quiet we had learn'd to dwell — 
My very chains and I grew friends. 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are: — even I 
Regain'd my freedom with a sigh. 
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Note 1, pag« 49, line IS. 

By Sonnivard! — may none those marks efface. 

Francois de Boanivard, fils de Louis de Bonoivardv origi- 

Baire de Seynel & Seigneur de Lunes, naquit en 1496 ; il fit 

Bes etudes a Turin : en 1510 Jean Aim^ de Bonnirard, son 

OBcle, lui rettgna le Prieur^ de St. Victor, qui aboutisfeoit aux 

mors de Geneve, & qui formait un benefice considerable. 

- Ce grand homme (Bonnivard merite ce titre par la force 

de son &me, la drotture de son coeur, la noblesse de ses inten- 

tioDs, la sagesse de ses conseils, le courage de ses demarches, 

I'^tendue de ses connaissances & la vivacite de son esprit,) 

ce grand homme, qui excitera PadmiraticHi de tons ceux 

qohme vertu beroTque pent encore ^mouvoir, inspirera encore 

la plus vive reconnaissance dans les coeurs des Genevois qui 

aiment Geneve. Bonnivard en fut toujours un des plus fermcs 

appuis: pour assurer la liberte de n6tre Republique, il ne 

craignit pas de perdre souvent la sienne ; il oublia son repos ; 

il meprisa ses richesses ; il ne negligea rien pour afiermir le 

bonheur d'une patrie qu'il bonora de son cboix: deikce 

moment il U chdrit conmie le plus zel^ de ses citoycnt ; il la 

senrit avec Tintrepidite d*un h^ros, et il ecrivit son Histoire 

avec la naivete d*un philosophc & la chalcur d*un patriote. 

II dit dans le commencement de son histoire dc Geneve, 
qoe, dis gu^U eui eommtnei de lire Chisicirt des natious^ ii t4 

tasSitmirMn^por son godUpour lt% JR^]mbUqu«i^dffnX>X i^tnk- 

7* 
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#a ioujoun les interits : c'est ce gout pour la liberW qui hi 
fit sans doute adopter Geneve pour sa patrie. 

BoniuTard, encore jeune, 8*anooa^ hautement comme le 
defenseur de Geneve contre le Due de Savoye et l*Ev£qiie. 

En 1519, Bcxmivard devient le martyr de ta patrie : La Doe 
de Savoye etant entre dans Geneve avec cinq cent honnet, 
Boonivard craint le ressentiment du Due; U Tonlnt te 
retirer a Fribourg pour en eviter lei luites ; maifl il fut traht 
par deux bommet qui Taccompagnoient, Ik conduit pwr oidre 
du Prince a Grolee, oft il resta prisonnier pendant deux ans. 
Bonnivard etoit malheureux dans ses voyages : comme ses 
malheurs n*avoient point ralenti son zele pour Geneve, il 
etoit toujours un ennemi redoutable pour ceux qui la me- 
naqoient, & par consequent il devoit ^tre expose a leurs 
coups. II fut rencontre en 1590 sur le Jura par des voleurs, 
qui le d^pouilleraiit, & qui le mirent encore entre les mains 
du Due de Savoye : ce Prince le fit enfermer dans le Ch&teaa 
de Chillon, od il resta sans Stre interroge jusques en 1536 ; 
il fut alors delivre par les Bemois, qui s'empaverent dn P&ys 
de Vaud. 

Bonnivard, en sortant de sa captivite, eut le plai^r de 
trouver Geneve libre & reformee ; la Republique s^empressa 
de lui temoigner sa reccmnoissance et de le dedommager des 
manx qu*il avoit soufferts ; elle le re^ut Bourgeois de la ville 
au mois de Juin 1536; elle lui donna la maison habits 
autref(MS par le Yicaire-Geueral, et elle lui asaigna une 
pension de 200 ecus d^or tant quMl sejoumeroit a Geneve. 
II fut admis dans le Conseil des Deux-Cent en 1537. 

Bonnivard n*a pas fini d^etre utile : apres avoir travaille 
a rendre Geneve libre, il reussit a la rendre tolerante. Bon- 
nivard engagea le Conseil a accorder aux Ecclesiastiqnes & 
aux paysans un tems suffisant pour examiner les propositiuns 
qu*on leur faisoit ; il reussit par sa douceur : on preche tou- 
jours le Christianisme avec succes quand on le precbe ave^; 
charite. 

Boonivard fut savant; ses manuscrits, qui sont dans la 
poblique, prouvent qu*il avoit bien lu les 
Jaliiis, & qu^il avoit ap^ioSui^ ^»^ ^^)«skr 
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kip6 k PImloire. Ce grand homme aimoit ks sciences, et 
il crojott qu*elles pouvoient faire la gloire de Geneve ; aussi 
flnenegUgea rien pour les fixer dans cette rille naissante; 
eo 1551 il donna sa bibliotbeqae an public ; elle fiit le com- 
menoement de notre bibiodi^qoe poblique ; A oes lines sont 
eo partie les rares & belles editions do quiuienM siecle qu'on 
vmt dans notre collection. Enfin, pendant la m^me annee, 
cebon patriote iostitua la Republique son h^ritiere, a con- 
dition qu'elle emplojeroit ses Inens a entretenir le coUege 
dont on prqjettoit la fondation. 

II paroit que Bminivard mpurnt en 1570 ; mais on ne peut 
Pusiurer, parcequ'il y a one lacune dans le N^iol<^ depoiii 
kmois de Juillet 1570 josques en 1571. 

Note % page 51, line 3. 
In a single night. 
Ludovico Sforza, and others. — The nme is asserted of 
Marie Antfxnette's, the wife of Louis XYI. though not in 
quite so siiort a period. Grief is said to have the same effect : 
to such, and not to fear, this change in hert was to be attri- 
bated. 

Note 3, page 55, line 9. 
From ChiUon's snow-whiU battiement. 

The Chateau de Chillon is situated between Clarens and 
Vifleneave, which last is at one extremity of the Lake of Ge- 
oefa. On its left are the entrances of the Rhone, and oppo« 
site are the heights of Melieirie and the range of Alps above 
Boveret and St. Gingo. 

Near it, on a hill behind, is a torrent ; below it, washing 
ita waUs, the lake has been fathomed to the depth of 800 feet; 
(French measure ;) within it are a range of dungeons, in 
which the earlj reformers, and subsequently prisoners of state, 
were confined. Across one of the vaults is a beam black with 
age, on which we were informed that the condemned were 
formerly exeaited. In the cells are seven pillars, or, rather, 
eight, one being half merged in thewa\\\ \ii«»n&<3&iicifi»fe^x^ 
riogt for the fetten and the fettered; \a t!kA ^^«9BM»^ "^ea^ 
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fltept of Bonnirard have left their traces— he wat . confioed 
here several years. 

It is by diis castle that Rousseau has fixed thUiatustrophe 
of his Heloise, in the rescue of one of her children by Julie 
from the water ; the shock of which, and the illness produced 
by the immersion, is the cause of her death. 

The chateau is laige, and seen along the lake for a great 
distance. The walls are white. 

Note 4, page 63, line 5. 
And then there was a Utile ide. 

Between the oiitrances of the Rhone and Villeneuve, not 
far from Chillon, is a very small island ; the only one I could 
perceive, in my voyage round and over the lake, within its 
circumference. It contains a few trees, (I think not above 
three,) and from its singleness and diminutive size has a pe- 
culiar efiect upon the view. 

When the forgoing poem was composed I was not suP 
ciently aware of the history of Boonivard, or I should have 
endeavoured to dignify the subject by an attempt to celebrate 
his courage and bis virtues. Some account of his life will be 
found in a note appended to the " Sonnet on Chillon/* with 
which I have been furnished by the kindness of a citizen of 
that Republic which is still proud of the memory of a man 
worthy of the best age of ancient freedom. 
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SCROPE BERDMORE DAVIES, ESQ. 

THE FOLLOWING POEM 

18 INSCRIBED 

BY ONE WHO HAS LONG ADMHIED HIS TALENTS 
AND VALUED HI$ FRIENDSHIP. 

Jmi. 22) 1810. 



The following poem is grounded on a circum- 
stance mentioned in Gibbon's '* Antiquities of the 
House of Brunswick." — I am aware, that in modern 
times the delicacy or fastidiousness of the reader may 
deem such subjects unfit for the purposes of poetry. 
The Greek dramatists, and some of the best of our 
old English writers, were of a different opinion: as 
Alfieri and Schiller have also been, more recently, 
upOQ the continent The following extract will ex- 
plain the facts on which the story is founded. The 
iitiDe of Aco is substituted for Nicholas, as more 
metricaL 

^ Under the reign of Nicholas III. Ferrara was 
polluted with a domestic tragedy. By the testimo- 
ny of an attendant, and his own observation, the 
Marquis of Este discovered the incestuous loves of 
his wife Parisina, and Hugo his bastard son, a beau- 
tiful and valiant youth. They were beheaded ill the 
castle by the sentence of a father and husband, who 
pioblished his shame, and survived their execution. 
He was unfortunate, if they were guilty ; if they were 
innocent, he was still more unfortunate; nor is there 
any possible situation in which I can sincerely ap- 
prove the last act of the justice of a parent,** — GHh' 
hon^s MiseeUaneous fForkSf vol. Sd. p. 470, new 
edition. 
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I. 

't 18 the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale's high note is heard; 

It is the hour when lovers' vows 
Seem sweet in every whisper'd word; 

And gentle winds, and waters near. 

Make music to the lonely ear. 

£ach flower the dews have lightly wet, 

And in the sky tlie stars are met, 

And on the wave is deeper blue. 

And on the leaf a browner hue, 

And in the heaven that clear obscure, 

So softly dark, and darkly pure. 

Which follows the decline of day, 

As twilight melts beneath the moon away.(l) 



n. 

Bat it u not to list to the waterfall 
That ParisiDA leaves her hall, 



re PARlsii^A. 

And it is not to gaze on the heavenly light 

l%at the lady walks in the shadow of night; 

And if she sits in Este's hower, 

Tis not for the sake of its full-blown flower — 

She listens — ^but not for the nightingale — 

Though her ear expects as soft a tale. 

There glides a step through the foliage thick^ 

And her cheek grows pale — and her heart beats quicti 

l%ere whispers a voice through the rustling leaves, 

And her blush returns, and her bosom heaves: 

A moment more — and they shall meet — 

Tis past — ^her lover's at her feet. 

ni.' 

And what unto them is the world besido 
With all its change of time and tide? 
Its living things — its earth and sky — 
Are nothing to their mind and eye. 
And heedless as the dead are they 

Of aught around, above, beneath ; 
As if all else had pass'd away. 

They only for each other breathe j 
Their very sighs are full of joy 

So deep, that did it not decay, 
That happy madness would destroy 

The hearts which feel its fiery sway : 
Of guilt, of perils do they deem 
In that tumultuous tender dream ? 
Who that have felt that passion's power^ 
Or paused, or fear'd in such an hour ? 
Or thought how brief such moments last ? 
Vf are already past I 
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Alas ! we must awake before 

We know such vision conies no more. 

•IV. 

With many a lingering look they leave 

The spot of guilty gladness past ; 
And though they hope, and vow, they grieve, 

As if that parting were the last. 
The frequent sigh — the long embrace — 

The lip that there would cling for ever, 
While gleams on Parisina's face 

The Heaven she fears will not forgive her, 
As if each calmly conscious star 
Beheld her frailty from afar— 
The frequent sigh, the long embrace^ 
ITet binds them to their trysting-place. 
But it must come, and they must pa^t 
In fearful heaviness of heart, 
With all the deep and shuddering chill 
Which follows fast the deeds of ill. 



V. 

And Hugo is gone to his lonely bed. 
To covet there another's bride ; 

But she must lay her conscious head 
A husband's trusting heart beside. 

But feverM in her sleep she seems. 

And red her cheek with troubled dreama^ 
And mutters she in her unrest 

A name she dare not breathe by day^ 

8* 
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And clasps her Lord unto the breast 
Which pants for one away : 
And he to that embrace awakes, 
And, happy in the thought^ mistakes 
That dreaming sigh, and warm caress, 
For such as he was wont to bless ; 
And could in very fondness weep 
O'er her who lores him even in sleep. 

VL 

He clasp'd her sleeping to his heart, 

And listen*d to each broken word: 
He hears — ^Why doth Prince Azo start. 

As if the Archangel's voice he heard ? 
And well he may — a deeper doom 
Could scarcely thunder o'er his tomb, 
When he shall wake to sleep no more, 
And stand the eternal throne before. 
And well he may — his earthly peace 
Upon that sound is doom'd to cease.v 
That sleeping whisper of a name 
Bespeaks her guilt and Azo's shame. 
And whose that name? that o'er his pillow 
Sounds fearful as the breaking billow, 
Which rolls the plank upon the shore, 

And dashes on the pointed rock 
The wretch who sinks to rise no more, — 

So came upon his soul the shock. 
And whose that name ? 'tis Hugo's,— his— 
In sooth he had not deem'd of this ! — 
'Tis Hugo's,— he, the child of one 
He loved— his own all-evil son — 
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Hie offspring of his wayward youth, 
iVben he betray'd Bianca's truth, 
Phe maid whose folly could confide 
[n him who made her not bis bride. 

VII. 

Ha pluckM his poniard in its sheath, 

But sheathM it ere the point was bare — 
Howe'er unworthy now to breathe, 
He could not slay a thing so fair — 
At least, not smiling — sleeping — there — 
i^ay, more : — ^he did not wake her then, 
But gazed upon her with a glance 
Which, had she roused her from her trance, 
Had frozen her sense to sleep again — 
And o'er his brow the burning lamp 
Gleam'd on the dew-drops big and damp. 
She spake no more — ^but still she slumber'd — 
While, in his thought, her days are numbered. 

vni. 

And with the mom he sought, and found. 
In many a tale from those around, 
The proof of all he fear'd to know, 
Their present guilt, his future wo; 
The long-conniTing damsels seek 
To saye themselves, and would transfer 
The guilt — ^the shame — the doom — ^to her: * 
Concealment is no more — they speak 
▲11 circumstance which may compel 
FuU credence to the tale they teW.v 
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And Azo's tortured heart and ear 
Have nothing more to feel or hear. 

K. 

He was not one who brook'd delay: 

Within the chamber of his state, 
The chief of Este's ancient swaj 

Upon his throne of judgment sate; 
His nobles and his guards are there,— 
Before him is the sinful pair; 
Both young, — and ont how passing fair! 
With swordless belt, and fetterM hand, 
Oh, Christ! that thus a son should stand 

Before a father's face 1 
Yet thus must Hugo meet his sire, 
And hear the sentence of his ire, 

The tale of his disgrace! 
And yet he seems not overcome, 
Although, as yet, his voice be dumb^ 

X. 

And still, and pale, and silently 

Did Parisina wait her doom; 
How changed since last her speaking eye 

Glanced gladness round the glittering room^ 
Where high-bom men were proud to wait — 
Where Beauty watch'd to imitate 

Her gentle voice — ^her lovely mien— 
And gather from her air and gait 

The graces of its queen: 
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a, — had her eye in sorrow wept, 

lousand warriors forth had leapt, 

ousand swords had sheathless shone, 

made her quarrel all their own. 

-, — what is she ? and what are they ? 

she command, or these obey ? 

iilent and unheeding now, 

) downcast eyes, and knitting brow, 

folded arms, and freezing air, 

lips that scarce their scorn forbear, 

knights and dames, her court — is there : 

he, the chosen one, whose lance 

yet been couch'd before her glance, 

— were his arm a moment free — 

died or gain*d her liberty; 

minion of his father's bride, — 

oo, is fetter'd by her side; 

(ees her swoln and full eye swim 

for her own despair than him: 

e lids— o'er which the violet vein, 

dering, leaves a tender stain, 

ng through the smoothest white 

e'er did softest kiss invite — 

seem'd with hot and livid glow 

:ess, not shade, the orbs below ; 

h glance so heavily, and fill, 

ar on tear grows gathering still. 

XT. 

ne for her had also wept, 

t for the eyes that on bun gazed: 
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His sorrow, if he felt it, slept; 

Stem and erect his brow was raised. 
Whate'er the grief his soul avow'd, 
He would not shrink before the crowd ; 
But yet he dared not look on her : 
Remembrance of the hours that were — 
His guilt — ^his love — his present state — 
His father's wrath — all good men's hate — 
His earthly, his eternal fate — 
And hers,— oh, hers ! — he dared not throw 
One look upon that deathlike brow! 
JBlse had his rising heart betray'd 
Remorse for all the wreck it made. 

xn. 

And Azo spake: — '^ But yesterday 

I gloried in a wife and son; 
That dream this morning pass'd away ; 

Ere day declines, I shall have none. 
My life must linger on alone; 
Well, — let that pass, — ^there breathes not one 
Who would not do as I have done: 
Those ties are broken — not by me : 

Let that too pass; — the doom's prepared ! 
Hugo, the priest awaits on thee, 

And then — ^thy crime's reward ! 
Away! address thy prayers to Heaven, 

Before its evening stars are met — 
Learn if thou there canst be forgiven ; 

Its mercy may absolve thee yet. 
But here, upon the earth beneath^ 

There is no spot where thou and I 
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Together, for an hour, could breathe: 
Farewell! I will not see thee die — 

But thou, frail thing ! shalt view his head- 
Away! I cannot speak the rest : 

Go! woman of the wanton breast ; 

Not I, but thou his blood dost shed : 

Go! if that sight thou canst outlire, 

And joy thee in the life I give." 

xni. 

And here stern Azo hid his face — 
For on his brow the swelling vein 
Tfarobb'd as if back upon his brain 
The hot blood ebb'd and flowM again; 
And therefore bow'd he for a space. 
And pass'd his shaking hand along 
His eye, to veil it from the throng ; 
While Hugo raised his chained hands, 
And for a brief delay demands 
His father's ear : the silent sire 
Fcnrbids not what his words require. 

'^It is not that I dread the death-*- 
For thou hast seen me by thy side 
All redly through the battle ride. 
And that not once a useless brand 
Thy slaves have wrested from my hand^ 
Hath shed more blood in cause of thine. 
Than e'er can stain the axe of mine : 

Thou gav'st, and may'st resume my breath, 
A gift for which I thank thee not ; 
Nor are my mother's wrongs forgot^ 
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Her slighted love and min'd name. 

Her offspring's heritage of shame ; 

Bat she is in the grave, where he, 

Her son, thy rival, soon shall be. 

Her broken heart — my sever'd head — 

Shall witness for thee from the dead 

How trusty and how tender were 

Thy youthful love — paternal care. 

Tis true, that I have done thee wrong — 
But wrong for wrong — this deem'd thy bride, 
The other victim of thy pride, 

Thou know'st for me was destined long. 

Thou saw'st and coveted'st her charms-— 
And with thy very crime — my birth. 
Thou taunted'st me — as little worth ; 

A match ignoble for her arms. 

Because, forsooth, I could not claim 

The lawful heirship of thy name, 

Nor sit on Este's lineal throne : 
Yet, were a few short summers mine. 
My name should more than Este's shine 

With honours all my own. 

I had a sword — and have a breast 

That should have won as haught(£) a crest 

As ever waved along the line 

Of all these sovereign sires of thine. 

Not always knightly spurs are worn 

The brightest by the better bom ; 

And mine have lanced my courser's flank 

Before proud chiefs of princely rank, 

When charging to the cheering cry 

Of * Este and of Victory !' 
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I will not plead the cause of crimen 
Nor sue thee to redeem from time 
A few brief hours or days that must 
At length roll o'er my reckless dust;— 
Such maddening moments as my past, 
They could not, and they did not, last — 
Albeit my birth and name be base, 
And thy nobility of race 
Disdain'd to deck a thing like me-^ 

Yet in my lineaments they trace 

Some features of my father's face^ 
And in my spirit — all of thee. 
Prom thee — this tamelessness of heart — 
Prom thee — ^nay, wherefore dost thou start?-*- 
Prom thee in all their vigour came 
My arm of strength, my soul of flame — 
Thou didst not give me life alone, 
But all that made me more thine own. 
See what thy guilty love hath done! 
Repaid thee with too like a son! 
I am no bastard in my soul, 
For that, like thine, abhorr'd control: 
And for my breath, that hasty boon 
Thou gav'st and wilt resume so soon, 
I valued it no more than thou, 
When rose thy casque above thy brow, 
And we, all side by side, have striven. 
And o'er the dead our coursers driven: 
The past Is nothing — and at last 
The future can but be the past; 
Yet would I that I then had died: 
For though thoa work'dst my inotber's ill, 

▼oil. III. 9 
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And made thy own my destined biide, 

I feel thou art my father still ; 
And, harsh as sounds thy hard decree, 
^is not unjust, although from thee. 
Begot in sin, to die in shame, 
My life begun and ends the same: 
As err'd the sire, so err*d the son, 
And thou must punish both in one. 
My crime seems worst to human view, 
But God must judge between us too !" 

XIV. 

He ceased — and stood with folded arms, 
On which the circling fetters sounded ; 
And not an ear but felt as wounded. 
Of all the chiefs that there were rank'd, 
When those dull chains in meeting clank*d : 
Till Parisina's fatal charms 
Again attracted every eye — 
Would she thus hear him doom'd to die ! 
She stood, I said, all pale and still, 
The living cause of Hugo's ill : 
Her eyes unmoved, but full and wide, 
Not once had tumM to either side — 
Nor once did those sweet eyelids close, 
Or shade the glance o'er which they rose, 
But round their orbs of deepest blue 
The circling white dilated grew — 
And there with glassy gaze she stood 
As ice were in her curdled blood ; 
But every now and then a tear 
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So large and slowly gathered slid 
From the long dark fringe of that fair lid, 
It was a thing to see, not hear ! ' 
And those who saw, it did surprise, 

Such drops could fall from human eyes. 

To speak she thought — ^the imperfect note 

Was choked within her swelling throat, 

Tet seem'd in that low hoUow groan 

Her whole heart gushing in tlie tone. 

It ceased — again she thought to speak, 

Then burst her voice in one long shriek. 

And to the earth she fell like stone 

Or statue from its base overthrown; 

More like a thing that ne'er had life,-^ 

A monument of Azo*s wife, — 

Than her, that living guilty thing. 

Whose avery passion was a sting, 

Which urged to guilt, but could not bear 

That guilt's detection and despair. 

But yet she lived — and all too soon 

Recover'd from that death-like swoon-^ 

But scarce to reason— every sense 

Had been o'erstrung by pangs intense ; 

And each frail fibre of her brain 

(As bow-strings, when relax'd by ram. 

The erring arrow launch aside) 

Sent forth her thoughts all wild and wide— 

The past a blank, the future black, 

With glimpses of a dreary track, . 

Like lightning on the desert path, 

When midnight storms are mustering wrath. 

She fear'd — she felt that something ill 

Lay on her soul, so deep and cluUr— 
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That there was sin and shame she knew ; 
Thjtt some one was to die — ^bat who ? 
She had forgotten :— did she breathe ? 
Could this be still the earth beneath. 
The sky above, and men around ; 
Or were they fiends who now so frown'd 
On one, before whose eyes each eye 
Till then had smiled in sympathy ? 
All was confused and undefined 
To her all-jarr'd and wandering mind : 
A chaos of wild hopes and fears : 
And now in laughter, now in tears. 
But madly still in each extreme. 
She strove with that convulsive dreatn ; 
For so it seem'd on her to break : 
Oh! vainly must she strive to wake ! 

XV. 

The Convent bells are ringing, 

But mournfully and slow ; 
In the gray square turret swinging, 

With a deep sound, to and fro. 

Heavily to the heart they go ! 
Hark ! the hymn is singing — 

The song for the dead below, • 

Or the living who shortly shall be so ! 
For a departing being's soul 
The death-hymn peals and the hollow bells knoll : 
He is near his mortal goal ; 
Kneeling at the Friar's knee ; 
Sad to hear — and piteous to see — 
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Kneeling on the bare cold ground. 

With the block before and the guards around — 

And the headsman with his bare arm ready, 

That the blow may be both swift and steady, 

Feels if the axe be sharp and true — 

Since he set its edge anew : 

While the crowd in a speechless circle gather 

To see the Son fall by the doom of the Father. 

XVI. 

It is a lovely hour as yet 
Before the summer sun shall set, 
Which rose upon that heavy day, 
. And mock'd it with his steadiest ray ; 
And his evening beams are shed 
Full on Hugo's fated head, 
As his last confession pouring 
To the monk, his doom deploring 
In penitential holiness. 
He bends to hear his accents bless 
With absolution such as may 
Wipe our mortal stains away. 
That high sun on his head did glisten 
As he there did bow and listen — 
And the rings of chestnut hair 
Curl'd half down hb neck so bare ; 
But brighter still the beam was thrown 
Upon the axe which near him shone 

With a clear and ghastly glitter 

Oh! that parting hour was bitter ! 
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Even the stern stood chillM with awe : 
Dark the crime, and just the law-^ 
Tet they shudder'd as they saw. 

xvu. 

The parting prayers are said and orer 

Of that false son — and daring lover! 

His beads and sins are all recounted, 

His hours to their last minute mounted — 

His mantling cloak before was strippM, 

His bright brown locks must now be clipp'd ; 

Tb done — all closely are they shorn— 

The vest which till this moment worn — 

The scarf which Parisina gave — 

Must not adorn him to the grave. 

Even that must now be thrown aside, 

And o'er his eyes the kerchief tied ; 

But no — that last indignity 

Shall ne'er approach his haughty eye. 

All feelings seemingly subdued, 

In deep disdain were half renew'd. 

When headman's hands prepared to bind 

Those eyes which would not brook such blind : 

As if they dared not look on death. 

" No — yours my forfeit blood and breath — 

These hands are chain'd — but let me die 

At least with an unshackled eye — 

Strike:" — and as the word he said. 

Upon the block he bow'd his head ; 

These the last accents Hugo spoke : 

'' Strike'^^Mvhing fell the stroke— 
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Roll'd the head — ^a^^d, gushing, sunk 
Back the stainM and heaving trunk. 
In the dust, which each deep vein 
Slaked with its ensanguined rain ; 
His eyes and lips a moment quiver, 
Convulsed and quick — ^then fix for ever. 

He died, as erring man should die, 

Without display, without parade ; 

Meekly had he bow'd and pray'd, 

As not disdaining priestly aid. 
Nor desperate of all hope on high. 
And while before the Prior kneeling. 
His heart was wean'd from earthly feeling ; 
His wrathful sire — his paramour — 
What were they in such an hour ? 
No more reproach — no more despair ; 
No thought but heaven— no word but prayer- 
Save the few which from him broke. 
When, bared to meet the headman's stroke, 
He claimed to die with eyes unbound. 
His sole adieu to those around. 

xvni. 

Still as the lips that closed in death, 
Each gazer's bosom held his breath : 
But yet, afar, from man to man, 
A cold electric shiver ran. 
As down the deadly blow descended 
On him whose life and love thus ended ; 
And with a hushing sound comprest, 
A sigh shrunk back on e^erf bi^^^X \ 
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But DO more thrilliiig noise n»e there, 
Bevond the blow that to the block 
Pierced through whh forced and suDen sfaock« 

Sare one : — what deares the sflent air 

So madly shrill — so passing wUd? 

Tliaty as a mother's o'er her child. 

Done to death bj sudden blow. 

To the sky these accents go, 

Like a soul's in endless wo. 

Through Azo's palace-lattice driTen, 

That horrid Yoice ascends to heaYen, 

And CTery eye is tum'd thereon; 

But sound and sight alike are gone! 

It was a woman's shriek — and ne'er 

In madlier accents rose despair; 

And those who heard it as it past, 

In mercy m ishM it were the last, 

XIX. 

Hugo is fallen ; and, from that hour, 
No more in palace, hall, or bower, 
Was Parisina heard or seen: 
Her name — as if she ne'er had been — 
Was banished from each lip and ear. 
Like words of wantonness or fear; 
And from Prince Azo's voice, by none 
Was mention heard of wife or son ; 
No tomb — no memory had they; 
Theirs was unconsecrated clay ; 
At least the knight's who died that day. 
But Paris) na's fate lies hid 
Like dust benfiglhih^ coffin lid: 
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er in convent she abode, 

on to heaven her dreary road, 

;hted and remorseful years 

irge, and fast, and sleepless tear«; 

le fell by bowl or steel, 

It dark love she dared to feel; 

ipon the moment smote, 

id by tortures less remote; 

m she saw upon the block, 

eart that shared the headman's shock, 

ken'd brokenness that came, 

o'er her shatter'd frame, 

jiew — and none can ever know : 

atsoe'er its end below, 

i began and closed in wo!(3) 

XX. 

zo found another bride, 
K>dly sons grew by his side; 
ne so lovely and so brave 
who wither'd in the grave; 
ley were^-on his cold eye 
prowth but glanced unheeded by, 
iced with a smother'd sigh, 
^er tear his cheek descended, 
ver smile his brow unbended, 
3r that fair broad brow were wrought 
:ersected lines of thought ; 
furrows which the burning share 
row ploughs untimely there ; 
f the lacerating mind 
the Soul's war doth leave bebvad. 
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He was past all mirth or wo: 
Nothing more remained below 
But sleepless nights and heavy days, 
A mind all dead to scorn or praise, 
A heart which shunn'd itself — and yet 
That would not yield — nor could forget. 
Which when it least appear'd to melt, 
Intently thought — intensely felt: 
The deepest ice which ever froze 
Can only o'er the surface close— 
The living stream lies quick below. 
And flows — and cannot cease to flow. 
Still was his seal'd-up bosom haunted 
By thoughts which nature hath implanted; 
Too deeply rooted thence to vanish, 
Howe'er our stifled tears we banish ; 
When, struggling as they rise to start. 
We check those waters of the heart, 
They are not dried — those tears unshed 
But flow back to the fountain head, 
And resting in their spring more pure, 
For ever in its depth endure, 
Unseen, unwept, but uncongeal'd, 
And cherish'd most where least reveal'd. 
With inward starts of feeling left. 
To throb o'er those of life bereft; 
Without the power to fill again 
The desert gap which made his pain ; 
Without the hope to meet them where 
United souls shall gladness share. 
With all the consciousness that he 
Had only pags'd a just decree; 
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ey bad wrought their doom of ill; 

3's age was wretched still. 

dted branches of the tree, 

•p'd with care, a strength may give, 

bich the rest shaU bloom and live 

inly fresh and wildly free: 

be lightning, in its wrath, 

ving boughs with fury scathe, 

issy trunk the ruin feels, 

ver more a leaf reveals. * 
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Kole 1, page 75, Une 14. 
Jm tmQigU mdu htnuitk the mmm away. 
The line^ coataioed ia Section I. were jMinted at let to miuie 
time sinoe: bat kelonged to the poem where tbej now appear, 
^Ite greater port of which was compoaed prior to ** Lara," and other 
^mpoiitions since pobiislied. 

Notes, page 84, Une 24. 
Tlat should haoc won m kaufhi aerttL 
Haagfat— haoghtj—M Away, hamght nan, thon art iosolting me.'' 

Shaksptan^ Richard n. 

Note S, page 98, Une 1& 
Htr lif9 htgan and doied in ne. 

''This tamed oat a ealamitoof year for the people of Fefrara, for 
there oc cur red a very tragical event in tlie court of their fovereigu. 
Our annals, both printed and in,manuscript, with the exoqptioa of 
the unpoUahed and negligent worli of Sardiy.and one other, have 
given the foUowii^ relation of it, firom which, howe veiv are Rejected 
many detaHa, and eqMdally the narrattre of Bandelli, who wrote a 
century afterwards, and who does not accord with the contempoca- 
ly historians. 

•* By the abore-mentioned Stella dell* Aasassino, the Marqula, in the 
year 140S^ had a son called Ugo, a bcautiAd and Ingenuoos youth. 
PlarldBa Malatasla, second wife of NieeolOflihe the generality of step- 
■ethan, treated him with little kindueti, to the inialtersffet of the 
Ifaiqnia, who regarded him with foMd partiality. OMadayshAaaki- 
ad Jeawr of bar hrn g b and to mwlertahe u cwtrin ^amM' y^tft'wti>.<2^V^ 
fM uni ed, Mr iQMw condJOoa that Ugo ihouML btax 'b«c cotK^awn 

rot, ///. IQ 
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fiir be hoped by these meens to indace her, io the end, to lay aside 
the obstiiiate aTerrion which she had ecmeeived agaiittt him. And 
indeed his Intent was accomplished bat too well, since, durinif tiie 
Joomey, she not aaty devested herself of all her hatred, bat fell Into 
the <^qpotlte extreme. After their retom, the Blarquis had no longer 
any occasion to renew his former reproofs. It hafqpened one day 
that a servant of the Marquis, named Zoese, or, as some call him, 
Gloria, pasdif befiwe the apartments of Parisina, saw going out 
ftom them one of her chambermaids, all terrUed, and in tears. 
Asking the reastm, she Urid him that her mistress, for some slight 
offence, had been beating her; and, giving vent to her rage, she 
added, that she could eadly be revenged, if she chose to make 
known the criminal iamillarity which subsisted between Parisina 
and her step-eon. The servant took note of the words, and related 
tiiem to his master. He was astounded thereat, but, scarcely bdiev- 
Ing his ears, he assured himself of the fiict, ahts ! too clearly, <m the 
18th of May, by lookin|r through a hole lAade in the ceiling of his 
wifeVi duunber. Instantly he broke Info a fhrioas rage, and arrest- 
ed both of them, together with Aldobrandino Rangoni, of Modens, 
her genllemaa, and also, as some say, two of the women of her 
chamber, as abettors of this sinful act He ordered them to be 
brought to a hasty trial, desiring the judges to pronounce sentence, 
In the accustomed forms, upon the culprits. This sentence was 
death. Some there were that bestirred themselves in favour of the 
delinquents, and, amongst others, Ugocdon Contrario, who was all- 
powerful with Niocolo, and also his aged and much deserving mi- 
nister, AHierto dal Sale. Both of these, their tears flowing down 
their cheeks, and upon their knees, implored him for mercy : addu- 
cing whatever reasons they could suggest for sparing the offenders, 
besides those motives of honour and decency which might persuade 
him to conceal from the public so scandalous a deed. But his rage 
noule him inflexible, and, on the Instant, he commanded tiiat the sen- 
tence should be put in execution. 

''It was, then, in the prisons of the castle, and exacdy in those 
fiightful dungeons which are seen at this day beneath the chamber 
called the Aurora, at the foot of the Lion's tower, at the tap of tiie 
•ireet Olovecca, that on the night of the twenty-first of May were 
beheaded, first, Ugo, and afterwards Parisina. Zoese, he that accu- 
sed her, conducted the latter under his arm to the place of punish- 
ment. She, all along, &ncied that she was to be thrown into a pit, 
HMt asked at every step^ whether she was yet come to the spotf 
ivtaloldtfaatlierpaiiishmentwastheaxe. She inquhned what 
ciVgOf and raeeived for answer, that he vras already 
mtkt wMebt iighiiif grlevouly,i;he fy«i^»A>^lRwii^lhta^ 
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I iHsh not mjBelf to live '^ and bdng come to the block, she ftrip* 
ped henelf^ with her own bands, of all her ornaments, and wrap- 
ping a doth round her head, submitted to the fatal stroke, which 
terminated the cruel scene. The same was done with Rangoni, 
wba, tegedier with the others, according to two calendars in the li- 
brary of St. Francesco, was buried in the cemetery of th«t convent 
Hothiaf^ eke is known respecting the women. 

<*The Marquis kept watch the whole of that dreadful night, and, 
as he was walking backwards and forwards. Inquired of the captain 
of the castle if Ugo was dead yet? who answered him, Yes. He 
then gtLve himself up to the most desperate lamentations, exclaim- 
ing, **Oh! that I too were dead, since I have been hurried on to re- 
io1t« thus against my own Ugo!" And then gnawing with his 
teedi « cane which he had in his hand, he passed the rest of the 
light in dghs and in tears, calling frequently upon his own dear 
Ugo. On the following day, calling to mind that it would be neces- 
stiy to make public Us justification, sedng that the transaction 
could not be kept secret, he ordered the narratlTe to be drawn out 
vpon paper, and sent it to all the courts of Italy. 

<* On receiving this advice, the Doge of Venice, Francesco Fos- 
csri, gave orders, but without publishing his reasons, that stop should 
be pot to the preparations for a tournament, which, under the auspi- 
ces of the Marquis, and at the expense of the city of Fsadua, was about 
to take place, in the square of St. Mark, in order to celebrate his 
advancement to the ducal chair. 

''The Marquis, in addition to what he had already done, from 
seme unaccountable burst of vengeance, commanded that as many 
of the married women as were well known to him to be faithless, 
ttke his Parisina, should, like her, be beheaded. Amongst others, 
Barb«rina, or, as some call her, Laodamia Romei, wife of the court 
Judge, underwent this sentence at the usual place ot execution, that 
is to say, in the quarter of St Giacomo, opposite the present fortress, 
beyond St Paul's. It cannot be told how strange ai^ieared this 
proceeding in a prince, who, considering his own disposition, should, 
as it seemed, have lieen in such cases most indulgent Some^ how- 
ever, there were, who did not fail to commend him.*** 



• Frlzzi— History of Ferrara. 
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ttoiaUnA Fkrewell, Moniienr Traveller : Look, yxm lisp, and wtar 
ctnuige suits ; disable all the benefits of your own ooontry } be oat of 
love with your Nativi^, and almost chide God for makin|^ you that 
Roontenance yoo are} or I will scarce think that yon have swam 
)Q a GmwIs/o. 

^ r«u lOe «(, Act IV. Sc I. 

AnatetaiUin of the Cs win s ntotert. 

That is, been at Fenioe, which was much visited by the young 
English gentlemen of those times, and was then what Parit is now 
—the sett of all dissoluteness. S.A. 
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ID]SSIPIP(I!)< 



I. 

Tis known, at least it should be, that throughout 
All countries of the Catholic persuasion, 
foroe weeks before Shrove Tuesday conies about, 
The people take their fill of recreation, 
nd buy repentance, ere they grow devout, 
However high their rank or low their station, 
Ith fiddling, feasting, dancing, drinking, masquing, 
nd other things which may be had for asking. 



he moment night with dusky mantle covers 
The skies (and the more duskily the better,) 
be time less Uked by husbands than by lovers 
Begins, and prudery flings aside her fetter ; 
sd gayety on restless tiptoe hovers. 
Giggling with all the gallants who beset h«r ; 
nd there are songs and quavers, roaring, humming, 
nitarsy and every other sort of strumming. 
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III. 

And there are dresses splendid, but fantastical, 
Masks of all times and nations, Turks and Jews, 

And harlequins and clowns, with feats gymnastical, 
Greeks, Romans, Yankee-doodles, and Hindoos ; 

All kinds of dress, except the ecclesiastical, 
All people, as their fancies bit, may choose. 

But no one in these parts may quiz the clergy, 

Therefore take heed, ye Freethinkers ! I charge ye. 

ir. 

You'd belter Walk about begirt with briers, 
Instead of coat and smallclothes, than put on 

A single stitch reflecting upon friars, 
Although you swore it only was in fun ; 

They'd haul you o'er the coals, and stir the fires 
Of Phlegethon with every mother's son. 

Nor say one mass to cool the cauldron's bubble 

That boil'd your bones, unless you paid them double. 



V. 

But saving this, you may put on whate'er 
You like by way of doublet, cape, or cloak. 

Such as in Monmouth-street, or in Rag Fair, 
Would rig you out in seriousness or joke ; 

And even in Italy such places are 
With prettier names in softer accents spoke, 

For, bating Covent Garden, I can hit on 

li^0tl^^ mU'd ^ Piazza" in Great Britain. 
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VI. 



This feast is named the Carnival, which being 
Intei^reted, implies ** farewell to flesh :" 

So call'd, because the name and thing agreeing, 
Through Lent they live on fish both salt and fresh. 

But why they usher Lent with so much glee in, 
Is more than I can tell, although I guess 

Tis as we take a glass with friends at parting, 

In the stage-coach or packet, just at starting. 

VII. 

And thus they bid farewell to carnal dishes. 
And solid meats, and highly spiced ragouts, 

To live for forty days on ill-dressM fishes. 
Because they have no sauces to their stews, 

A thing which causes many ** poohs" and *' pishes,^' 
And several oaths (which would not suit the Muse,) 

From travellers accustom'd from a boy 

To eat their salmon, at the least, with soy ; 

VIII. 

And therefore humbly I would recommend 
** The curious in fish-sauce," before they cross 

The sea, to bid their cook, or wife, or friend, 
Walk or ride to the Strand, and buy in gross 

(Or if set out beforehand, these may send 
By any means least liable to loss,) 

Ketchup, Soy, Chili-vinegar, and Harvey, 

Or, by the Lord ! a Lent will well nigh starre ye 
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IX. 



That is to say, if your religion's Roman, 
And you at Rome would do as Romans do, 

According to the proverb, — although no man, 
If foreign, is obliged to fast ; and you. 

If protestant, or sickly, or a woman, 
Would rather dine in sin on a ragout — 

Dine, and be d— d ! I don't mean to be coarse, 

But that's the penalty, to say no worse. 

Of all the places where the Carnival 
Was most facetious in the days of yore, 

For dance, and song, and serenade, and ball, 
And masque, and mime, and mystery, and more 

Than I have time to tell now, or at all, 
Venice the bell from ev^ry city bore, 

And at the moment when I fix my story, 

That sea-born city was in all her glory. 

XI. 

They've pretty faces, yet, those same Venetians, 
Black eyes, arch'd brows, and sweet expressions still, 

Such as of old were copied from the Grecians, 
In ancient arts by moderns mimick'd ill ; 

And like so many Venuses of Titian's 
(The best's at Florence — see it, if ye will,) 

They look when leaning over the balcony, 

Or stepp'd from out a picture by Gior^lone, 
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XII. 



hose lints are truth and beauty at their best, 
And when you to Manfrini's palace go, 
hat picture (howsoever fine the rest) 
Is loveliest to my mind of all the show ; 
may perhaps be also to your zest. 
And that's the cause I rhyme upon it so, 
I'is but a portrait of his son, and wife, 
nd self; but auch a woman ! love in life ! 

XIII. 

fove in full life and length, not love ideal, 

No, nor ideal beauty, that fine name, 
lUt something better still, so very real. 

That the sweet model must have been the same ; 
L thing that you would purchase, beg, or steal, 

Wer't not impojssible, besides a shame : 
!1ie face recalls some face, as 'twere with pain, 
''ou once have seen, but ne'er will see again ; 

XIV. 

)ne of those forms which flit by us, when we 
Are young, and fix oi^ eyes on every face ; 

Lnd, oh! the loveliness at times we see 
In momentary gliding, the soft grace, 

nie youth, the bloom, the beauty which a^ee. 
In many a nameless being we retrace, 

'Vliose course and home we know not, nor shall jfnow, 

iike the lost Pleiad (1) i^u no mpie V^diO^o 
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XV. 



I said that like a picture by Giorgione 
Venetian women were, and so thej ar^, 

Particularly seen from a balcony, 
(For beauty's sometimes best set off afar) 

And there, just like a heroine of Goldoni, 
They peep from out the blind, or o'er the bar ; 

And, truth to say, they're mostly very pretty. 

And rather like to show it, more's the pity ! 

XVI. 

For glances beget ogles, ogles sighs. 

Sighs wishes, wishes words, and words a letter, 

Which flies on wings of light-heeled Mercuries, 
Who do such things because they know no better ; 

And then, God knows, what mischief may arise. 
When love links two young people in one fetter, 

Vile assignations, and adulterous beds. 

Elopements, broken vows, and hearts, and heads. 

XVII. 

Shakspeare described the sex in Desdemona 

As very fair, but yet suspect in fame. 
And to this day from Venice to Verona 

Such matters may be probably the same. 
Except that since those times was never known a 

Husband whom mere suspicion could inflame 
To jM/fttM^mUt no more than twenty, 
"* J a ** cairalieT wrveux*.^ 
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^eir jealousy (if thej are erer jealous) 

Is of a fair complexion altogether, 
Not like that sooty devil of Othello's 

^hich smothers women in a bed of feather, 
But worthier of these much more jolly fellowii 

When weary of the matrimonial tether 
His head for such a wife no mortal bothers, 
But takes at once another, or another's. 

XIX. 

Did'st ever see a gondola ? For fear 

You should not. 111 descril>e it you exactly: - 
Tis a long cover'd boat that's common here, 

Carved at the prow, built lightly, but compactly, 
low'd by two rowers, each call'd ** Gondolier,** 

It glides along the water looking blackly, 
W like a cofilu clapt in a canoe, 
Vhere none can make out what you say or do. 

XX. 

ind up and down the long canals they go. 

And under the Rialto shoot along, 
iy night and day, all paces, swift or slow, 

And round the theatres, a sable throng, 
?hey wait in their dusk livery of wo. 

But not to them do woful things belong, 
!*or sometimes they contain a deal of fun, 

mourning coaches when the funeral's done. 

roL.JJh 11 
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XXI. 



But to my story. — Twas some years ago, 
It may be thirty, forty, more or less, 

The carnival was at its height, and so 
Were all kinds of buffoonery and dress ; 

A certain lady went to see the show. 

Her real name I know not, nor can I guess, 

And so we^ll call her Laura, if you please, 

Because it slips into my Terse with ease. 

xxn. 

She was not old, nor young, nor at the years 
Which certain people call a " certain age,^^ 

Which yet the most uncertain age appears, 
Because I never heard, nor could engage 

A person yet by prayers, or bribes, or tears. 
To name, define by speech, or write on page, 

The period meant precisely by that word,— 

Which surely is exceedingly absurd. 

xxnL 

Laura was blooming still, had made the best 
Of time, and time returned the compliment, 

And treated her genteelly, so that, drest. 

She look'd extremely well where'er she went : 

A pretty woman is a welcome guest, 

And Laura's brow a frown had rarely bent, 

Indeed she shone all smiles, and seem'd to flatter 

mankind with her Uack eyes for looking at her. 
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She was a married woman ; 'tis convenient. 
Because in Christian countries 'tis a rule 

To view their little slips with eyes more lenient ; 
Whereas, if single ladies play the fool, 

(Unless within the period intervenient, 
A well-timed wedding makes the scandal cool) 

' don't know how they ever can get over it, 

Except they manage never to discover it 

XXV. 

Her husband sail'd upon the Adriatic, 
And made some voyages, too, in other seas, 

^nd when he lay in quarantine for pratique, 
(A forty days' precaution 'gainst disease,) 

iis wife would mount, at times, her highest attic, 
For thence she could discern the ship with ease: 

h was a merchant trading to Aleppo, 

lis name Guiseppe, called more briefly, Beppo.(ll) 

XXVI. 

[e was a man as dusky as a Spaniard, 
Sunburnt with travel, yet a portly figure ; 

"hough colour'd, as it were, within a tanyard, 
He was a person both of sense and vigour— 

. better seaman never yet did man yard : 
And she, altliough her manners show'd no rigour, 

Tas deem'd a woman of the strictest principle, 

much as to be tliought almost umiudVAA. 
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But several years elapsed since thej had met; 

Some people thought the ship was lost, and some 
That he had somehow UunderM into debt. 

And did not like the thoughts of steering home ; 
And there were several offer'd any bet, 

Or that he would, or that he would not come, 
For most men (till by losing render'd sager) 
Will back their own opinions with a wager. 

xxvm. 

^s said that their last parting was pathetic, 
As partings often are, or ought to be, 

And their presentiment was quite prophetic 
That they should never more each other see, 

(A sort of morbid feeling, half poetic. 

Which I have known occur in two or three) 

When kneeling on the shore upon her sad knee, 

He left this Adriatic Ariadne. 



XXIX. 

And Laura waited long, and wept a little. 
And thought of wearing weeds, as well she might ; 

She almost lost all appetite for victual. 
And could not sleep with ease alone at night ; 

She deem'd the window-frames and shutters brittle 
Against a daring house-breaker or sprite, 

And so she thought it prudent to connect her 

With a viceJm^ltBdf chiefly to protect her. 
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>he chose, (and what is there they will not choos^^ 
If only you will but oppose their choice ?) 
Ill Beppo should return from his long cruise. 
And bid once more her faithful heart rejoice, 
man some women like, and yet abuse — 
A coxcomb was he by the public voice ; 
count of wealth, they said, as well as quality, 
od in his pleasures of great liberality. 

XXXI. 

id then he was a count, and then he knew 
)Iusic, and dancing, fiddling, French and Tuscan ; 
e last not easy, be it known to you, 
^or few Italians speak the right Etruscan, 
was a critic upon operas, too, 
^nd knew all niceties of the sock and buskin ; 
d no Venetian audience could endure a 
ng, scene, or air, when he cried '^ seccatura.'' 

XXXII. 

I ^ bravo" was decisive, for that sound 
lushM ^ academic," sighM in silent awe ; 
e fiddlers trembled as he look'd around, 
Tor fear of some false note's detected flaw. 
e ^ prima donna's" tuneful heart would bound, 
>reading the deep damnation of his ^ bah 1" 
^rano, basso, even the contra-alto, 
sh'd him five fathom under the Rialtow 

11* 
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xxxin. 

He patronized the Improvisatori, 

Nay, could himself extemporize some stanzas, 
Wrote rhymes, sang songs, could also tell a story. 

Sold pictures, and was skilful in the dance as 
Italians can be, though in this their glory 

Must surely yield the palm to that which France has; 
In short, he was a perfect cavaliero. 
And to his very valet seem'd a hero. 

XXXIV. 

Then he was faithful, too, as well as amorous ; 

So that no sort of female could complain, 
Although they're now and then a little clamorous, 

He never put the pretty souls in pain ; 
His heart was one of those which most enamour us, 

Wax to receive, and marble to retain. 
He was a lover of the good old school. 
Who still become more constant as they cool. 

No wonder such accomplishments should turn 
A female bead, however sage and steady — 

With scarce a hope that Beppo could return, 
In law he was almost as good as dead, he 

Nor sent, nor wrote, nor show'd the least concern, 
And she had waited several years already ; 

And really if a man won't let us know 

That he's alive, he's dead^ or should be so.* 
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Besides, within the Alps, to every woman 

(Although, God knows, it is a grievous sin,) 
Tis, I may say, permitted to have two men; 
I can't tell who first brought the custom in, 
But "Cavalier Serventes" are quite common. 

And no one notices, nor cares a pin ; 
And we may call this (not to say the worst) 
A Mcomf marriage which corrupts the^rsf. 

XXXVII. 

The word was formerly a "Cicisbeo," 

But thai is now grown vulgar and indecent; 
The Spaniards call the person a " Cor<«;o,"(3) 

For the same mode subsists in Spain, though recent; 
In short it reaches from the Po to Teio, 

And may perhaps at last be o'er the sea sent. 
But Heaven preserve Old England from such courses! 

Or what becomes of damage and divorces? 

XXXVIII. 

However, I still think, with all due deference 

To the fair single part of the Creation, 
That married ladies should preserve the preference 

In UU-4irUU or general conversation — 
And this I say without peculiar reference 

To England, France, or any other nation — 
Because they know the world, and are at ease, 
And being natora], naturally please. 
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Tis true, your budding Miss is very charming, 
But shy and awkward at first coming out, 

So much alarm'd, that she is quite alarming, 
All Giggle, Blush; — ^half Pertness, and half Pout; 

And glancing at Mommci, for fear there's harm in 
What you, she, it, or they, may be about. 

The Nursery still lisps out in all they utter — 

Besides, they always smell of bread and butter. 

XL. 

But '< Cavalier Servente" is the phrase 

Used in politest circles to express 
This supernumerary slave, who stays 

Close to the lady as a part of dress, 
Her word the only law which he obeys. 

He is no sinecure, as you may guess; 
Coach, servants, gondola, be goes to call, 
And carries fan, and tippet, gloves, and shawl. 

XLI. 

With all its sinful doings, I must say. 

That Italy's a pleasant place to me. 
Who love to see the Sun shine every day, 

And vines (not nail'd to walls) from tree to tree 
i'estoon'd, much like the back scene of a play. 

Or melodrame, which people flock to see, 
When the first act is ended by a dance 
In vineyards copied from the aouUi of Fta&ce« 
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I like on Autumn evenings to ride out, 
Without being forced to bid my groom be sure 

My cloak is round his middle strappM about. 
Because the skies are not the most secure; 

1 know too that, if stopp'd upon my route, 
Where the green alleys windingly allure, 

Reeling with grapes red wagons choke the way, — 

In England 'twould be dung, dust, or a dray. 

XLIIL 

I also like to dine on becaficas. 

To see the Sun set, sure he'll rise to-morrow, 
Not through a misty morning twinkling weak as 

A drunken man's dead eye in maudlin sorrow, 
But with all Heaven t' himself; that day will break as 

Beauteous as cloudless, nor be forced to borrow 
That sort of farthing candle light which glimmers 
Where reeking London's smoky caldron simmers. 

XLIV. 

I love the language, that soft bastard Latin, 
Which melts like kisses from a female mouth, 

And sounds as if it should be writ on satin. 
With syllables which breathe of the sweet South, 

And gentle liquids gliding all so pat in. 
That not a single accent seems uncouth. 

Like our harsh northern whistling, grunting guttural, 

Which we're obliged to hiss, and spit, and sputter a.lL 
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XLV. 

I like the women too (forgive my foUy,) 
From the rich peasant-cheek of nidd j bronze. 

And large black eyes that flash on you a volley 
Of rays that say a thousand things at once, 

To the high dama's brow, more melancholy, 
But clear, and with a wild and liquid glance, 

Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes, 

Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies. 

XLVI. 

Eve of the land which still is Paradise! 

Italian beauty! didst thou not inspire 
Raphael,(4) who died in thy embrace, and vies 

With all we know of Heaven, or can desire, 
In what he hath bequeathed us? — ^in what guise, 

Though flashing from the fervour of the lyre, 
Would words describe thy past and present glow, 
While yet Canova can create below?* 



* Note. 

(In talking thus, the writer, more especially 

Of women, would be understood to say. 
He speaks as a spectator, not officially. 

And always, reader, in a modest way ; 
Perhaps, too, in no very great degree shall he 

Appear to have offended in this lay. 
Since, as all know, without the sex, our sonnets 
Wgll^ieeiii anfinisb'd like their untrimmM bonnets.) 

(Signed) Pbiktib^s Divil. 
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* England ! with all thy faults I love thee still," 

I said at Calais, and have not forgot it ; 
Uike to speak and lucubrate my fill ; 

Hike the government (but that is not it ;) 
' tike the freedom of the press and quill ; 

I like the Habeas Corpus (when we've got it ;) 
' like a parliamentary debate, 
Particularly when 'tis not too late ; 

XLvm. 

I like the taxes, when they're not too many ; 

I like a seacoal fire, when not too dear ; 
I like a beef-steak, too, as well as any ; 

Have no objection to a pot of beer ; 
I like the weather, when it is not rainy, 

That is, I like two months of every year. 
And so God save the Regent, Church, and King f 
^Vhich means that I like all and every thing* 



XLIX. 

Our standing army, and dbbanded seamen, 
Poor's rate, Reform, my own, the nation's debt;, 

Our little riots just to show we are free men, 
Our trifling bankruptcies in the Ghizette, 

Our cloudy climate, and our chilly women. 
All these I can forgive, and those forget, 

And greatly venerate our recent glories, 

And wish they wero not owing to the Tocies. 
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But to my tale of Laura, — ^for I find 
Digression is a sin, that by degrees 

Becomes exceeding tedious to my mind, 
And, therefore, may the reader too displease — 

The gentle reader, who may wax unkind, 
And caring little for the author's ease, 

Insist on knowing what he means, a hard 

And hapless situation for a bard. 



-LI. 

Oh that I had the art of easy writing 
What should be easy reading ! could I scale 

Parnassus, where the Muses sit inditing 
Those pretty poems never known to fail, 

How quickly would I print (the world delighting) 
A Grecian, Syrian, or Assyrian tale ; 

And sell you, mix'd with western seftimentalism, 

Some samples of the finest Orientalism. 



LII. 

But I am but a nameless sort of person, 
(A broken Dandy lately on my travels,) 

And take for rhyme, to hook my rambling verse on. 
The first that Walker's Lexicon unravels. 

And when I can't find that, I put a worse on. 
Not caring as I ought for critics' cavils ; 

rveJ^H^nind to tumble down to prose, 

j^^^^^^fwre in fashion — so here goes. 
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mt and Laura made their new arrangement, 

I lasted, as arrangements sometimes do, 

a dozen years without estrangement ; 

had their little differences, too ; 

ialous whiffs, which never any change meant : 

\i affairs there probably are few 

re not had this pouting sort of squabble, 

mers of high station to the rabble. 

LIV. 

ie whole, they were a happy pair, 

>py as unlawful love could make them ; 

leman was fond, the lady fair, 

[chains so slight, 'twasnot worth while to break them 

Id beheld them with indulgent air ; 

ious only wish'd '* the devil take them l** 

them not ; he very often waits, 

es old sinners to be young ones' baits. 

LV. 

were young : Oh ! what without our youth 
I love be! What would youth be without love *. 
nds it joy, and sweetness, vigour, truth, 
soul, and all that seems as from above ; 
fishing with years, it grows uncouth-* 
f few things experience don't improve, 
, perhaps, the reason why old fellows 
ys 80 preposterously jealous. 
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It was the CamiYal, as I have said 

Some six and thirty stanzas back, and so 

Laura the usual preparations made. 
Which you do when your mind's made up to go 

To-night to Mrs. Boehm's masquerade. 
Spectator, or partaker in the show ; 

The only diflfierenee known between the cases 

Is — herCf we have six weeks of ^ vamish'd faces." 



LVIL 

Laura, when drest, was (as I sang before) 

A pretty woman as was ever seen. 
Fresh as the Angel o'er a new inn door, 

Or frontispiece of a new Magazine, 
With all the fashions which the last month wore, 

Colour'd, and silver paper leaved between 
That and the title-page, for fear the press 
Should soil with parts of speech the parts of dress. 

Lvra. 

They went to the Ridotto;:r-'tis a hall 

Where people dance, and s^p, and dance again ; 
Its proper name, perhaps, were a masqued ball^ 

But that's of no importance to my strain ; 
Tis (on a smaller scale) like our Yauxhall, 

Excepting that it can't be spoilt by rain : 
The company is ^ mix'd" (the phrase I quote is, 
As much MM faying, they're below your notice ;) 
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mixt company" implies that, save 
ielf and friends, and half a hundred more, 
you may bow to without looking grave, 
*est are but a vulgar set, the bore 
ic places, where they basely brave 
ashionable stare of twenty score 
-bred persons, called **</ke ffbrld;" but I, 
;h I know them, really don't know why. 

LX. 

the case in England; at least was 
ag the dynasty of Dandies, now 
nee succeeded by some other class 
aitated imitators: — ^how 
ably soon decline, alas! 
demagogues of fashion: all below 
; how easily the world is lost 
:, or war, and now and then by frost! 

LXI. 

I was Napoleon by the northern Thor, 
I knock'd his army down with icy hammer, 
1 by the eUmenU, like a whaler, or 
undering novice in his new French grammar; 
tause had he to doubt the chance of war, 
as for Fortune — but I dare not d— n her, 
«, were I to ponder to infinity, 
ore I should believe in her divinity. 
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Hov Boch shell sake 
if candne tbe goddew IH sd 
Cnkss to tiiaiik her when ahe^ Bide bj fartyne. k 



UOIL 

To tnnv— and to letom; — the dewfl tdce it! 

TUs story slips ibr ever through waj fiBgerSy 
Because, just as the stanza likes to make it. 

It needs must be — and so it rather lingers; 
This form of verse began, I can't well break it, 

But must keep time and tune like public singers ; 
But if I once get through my present measure, 
ni take another when I'm next at leisure. 



LXIV. 

They went to the Ridotto ('tis a place 
To which I mean to go myself to-morrow, 

Just to divert my thoughts a little space, 
Because I'm rather hippish, and may borrow 

Borne spirits, guessing at what kind of face 
May lurk beneath each mask, and as my sorrow 

Blackens its pace sometimes, 111 make, or find, 

Bgmething shall leave it half an hour behind.) 
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LXV. 

Now Laura moves along the joyous crowd, 
Smiles iu her eyes, and simpers on her lips; 

To some she whispers, others speaks aloud; 
To some she curtsies, and to some she dips, 

Complains of warmth, and this complaint avow'd, 
Her lover brings the lemonade^ she sips ; 

She then surveys, condemns, but pities still 

9er dearest friends for being drest so ill. 

LXVI. 

)ne has false curls, another too much paint, 
A third — ^where did she buy that frightful turban? 

L fourth's so pale she fears she's going to faint, 
A fifth's look 's vulgar, dowdyish, and suburban, 

L sixth's white silk has got a yellow taint, 
A seventh's thin muslin surely will be her bane^ 

nd lo! an eighth appears, — ^"111 see no more !" 

'or fear, like Banquo's kings, they reach a score. 

Lxvn. 

[eantime, while she was thus at others gazing. 
Others were levelling their looks at her; 
he heard the men's half-whisper'd mode of praising. 
And, till 'twas done, determined not to stir ; 
he women only thought it quite amazing 
That at her time of life so many were 
dmirers still,-<-but men are so debased, 
liose brazen creatures always suitth^u taa^ 

12* I 
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Lxvra. 

For my part, now, I ne'er could understand 
Why naughty women ^but I won't discuss 

A thing which is a scandal to the land, 
I only don't see why it should be thus; 

And if I were but in a gown and band, 
Just to entitle me to make a fuss, 

I'd preach on this till Wilberforce and Romilly 

Should quote in their next speeches from my homilj. 

LXDC 

While Laura thus was seen and seeing, smiling, 
Talking, she knew not why and cared not what. 

So that her female friends, with envy broiling. 
Beheld her airs and triumph, and all that; 

And well drest males still kept before her filing. 
And passing bow'd and mingled with her chat; 

More than the rest one person seem'd to stare 

With pertinacity that's rather rare. 

LXX. 

He was a Turk, the colour of mahogany; 

And Laura saw hun, and at first was glad, 
Because the Turks so much admire philogyny. 

Although the usage of their wives is sad ; 
Tis said they use no better than a dog any 

Poor woman whom they purchase like a pad: 
They have a number, though they ne'er exhibit 'em, 
Four wives by law, and concubines *< ad libitum." 
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LXXI. 

k them up, and veil and guard them daily, 
K^aroely can behold their male relations, 
neir moments do not pass so gaily 
apposed the case with northern nations ; 
dent, too, must make them look quite palely: 
) the Turks abhor long conversations, 
ys are either past in doing nothing, 
Qg, nursing, making lore, and clothing. 

LXXII. 

mot read, and so don't lisp in criticism; 

rite, and so, they don't a£fect the muse; 

ver caught in epigram or witticism, 

ao romances, sermons, plays, reviews, — 

IS learmng soon would make a pretty schism! 

ckily these beauties are no ''blues," 

ing Botherbys have they to show 'em 

farming passage in the last new poem." 

Lxxm. 

an, antique gentleman of rhyme, 
iiaving angled all his life for fame, 
ting but a nibble at a time, 
ussily keeps fishing on, the same 
Triton of the minnows," the sublime 
sdiocrity, the furious tame, 
o's echo, usher of the school 
le wits, boy bajrds—in shoct, «i fooV. 
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I-XXIV. 

A stalking oracle of awful phrase, 

The approTing ^ GoadP* (by no means «ooD ia law) 
Humming like flies around the newest blase. 

The bluest of blue bottles you e'er saw, 
Teasing with blame, excruciating with praise. 

Gorging the little fame he gets all raw. 
Translating tongues he knows not even by letter, 
And sweating plays so middling, bad were better. 

LXXV. 

One hates an author that's off owi^r, fellows 
In foolscap uniforms tum'd up with ink. 

So very anxious, clever, fine, and jealous. 
One don't know what to say to them, or think. 

Unless to puff them with a pair of bellows; 
Of coxcombry's worst coxcombs e'en the pink 

Are preferable to these shreds of paper. 

These unquench'd snuffings of the midnight taper« 

LXXVI. 

Of these same we see several, and of others. 
Men of the world, who know the world like men, 

S — tt, R — s, M — re, and all the better brothers, 
Who think of something else besides the pen; 

But for the children of the "mighty mother's," 
The would-be wits and can't-be gentlemen, 

HjMive them to their daily "tea is ready," 

W^og coterie f and literary lady. 
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LXXVIL 



The poor dear Mussulwomen whom I mention 
Have none of these instructive pleasant people. 

And one would seem to them a new invention, 
Unknown as bells within a Turkish steeple; 

1 think 'twould almost be worth while to pension 
(Though best-sown projects very often reap ill) 

A missionary author, just to preach 

Oar Christian usage of the parts of speech. 

Lxxvm. 

Mo cbenustry for them unfolds her gasses. 

No metaphysics are let loose in lectures, 
Ifo circulating library amasses 

Religious novels, moral tales, and strictures 
Upon the living manners, as they pass us; 

No exhibition glares with annual pictures; 
They stare not on t))e stars from out their attics. 
Nor deal {thank God for that!) in mathematics. 

LXXIX. 

Why I thank God for that is no great matter, 
I have my reasons, you no doubt suppose, 

And as, perhaps, they would not highly flatter, 
ni keep them for my life (to come) in prose; 

I fear I have a little turn for satire. 
And yet methinks the older that one grows 

Iodines us more to laugh than scold, though laughter 

Leaves us so doubly serious shortly ai^i* j 
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LXXX. 

Oh, Mirth and Innocence! Oh, Milk and Water! 

Ye happy mixtures of more happy days! 
In these sad centuries of sin and slaughter, 

Abominable Man no more allays 
His thirst with such pure beverage. No matter, 

I love you both, and both shall have my praise: 
Oh, for old Saturn's reign of sugar-candy! 
Meantime I drink to your return in brandy. 

LXXXL 

Our Laura's Turk still kept his eyes upon her. 
Less in the Mussulman than Christian way. 

Which seems to say, ^^ Madam, I do you honour. 
And while I please to stare, you'll please to stay^' 

Could staring win a woman, this had won her. 
But Laura could not thus be led astray, 

She had stood fire too long and well, to boggle 

Even at this stranger's most outlandish ogle. 

LXXXII. 

The morning now was on the point of breaking, 
A turn of time at which I would advise 

Ladies who have been dancing, or partaking 
In any other kind of exercise, 

To make their preparations for forsaking 
The ball-room ere the sun begins to rise, 

Because when once the lamps and candles fail, 
Jblusbes make them look a Utile pale. 
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LXXXIIL 

me balls and revels in my time, 
them over for some silly reason, 
look'd, (I hope it was no crime,) 
lat lady best stood out the season ; 
IVe seen some thousands in their prime, 
id pleasing, and who still may please on, 
but one, (the stars withdrawn,) 
m could after dancing dare the dawn. . 

LXXXIV. 

if this Aurora I'll not mention, 
I might, for she was nought to me 
hat patent worli of Crod's inventionf 
ng woman, whom we like to see ; 
names would merit reprehension, 
I like to find out this fair «^, 
London or Parisian ball 
ty mark her cheek, out-blooming all. 

LXXXV. 

knew it would not do at all 

the daylight after seven hours' sitting 

le thousand people at a ball, 

her curtsy thought it right and fitting ; 

was at her elbow with her shawl, 

the room were on the point of quitting, 

hose cursed gondoliers had got 

«ry place where they ikenld uoiU 
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LXiXVI. 

In this they're like our coachmen, and tiie caus^ 
Is much the same — ^the crowd, and pulling, haulingi 

With blasphemies enough to break their jaws, 
They make a never intermitted bawling. 

At home, our Bow-street gemmen keep the laws. 
And here a sentry stands within your calling ; 

But, for all that, there is a deal of swearing, 

And nauseous words past mentioning or bearing. 

Lxxxvn. 

The Count and Laura found their boat at last, 
And homeward floated o'er the silent tide. 

Discussing all the dances gone and past ; 
The dancers and their dresses, too, beside ; 

Some little scandals eke : but all aghast 
(As to their palace stairs the rowers glide,) 

Sate Laura by the side of her Adorer, 

When lo ! the Mussulman was there before her. 



Lxxxvra. 

" Sir," said the Count, with brow exceeding grave, 

*^ Tour unexpected presence here will make 
It necessary for myself to crave 

Its import ? But perhaps 'tis a mistake ; 
I hope it is so ; and at once to wave 
All compliment, I hope so for your sake ; 
^rstand my meaning, or you shall" 
faitoth the Turk) ^^'Us no mux^^ ^i «.U. 
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I . LXXXTX. 

lady is my w\fe /" Much wonder paints 

lady's c)ianging cheek, as well it might ; 

ere an Englishwoman sometimes faints, 

n females don't do so outright ; 

nly call a little on their saints, 

then come to themselves, almost or quite ; 

saves much hartshorn, salts, and sprinkling (aces, 

:ting stays, as usual in such cases. 

XC. 

1, — ^what could she say ? Why not a word: 

he Count courteously invited in 

anger, much appeased by what he heard : 

;h tbings perhaps, we'd best discuss within," 

, ^ don't let us make ourselves absurd 

blic, by a scene, nor raise a din, 

n the chief and only satisfaction 

much quizzing on the whole transaction." 

XCI. 

iter'd, and for coffee call'd, — ^it came, 
^erage for Turks and Christians both, 
;h the way they make it's not the same. 
Laura, much recover'd, or less loth 
k, cries <* Beppo ! what's your pagan name? 
me ! your beard is of amazing growth ? 
w came you to keep away so long ? 
I not sensible 'twas very wrong? 
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xcn. 

^ And are you really, indy, now a Turk? 

With any other women did you wive? 
Is't true they use their fingers for a fork? 

Well, that's the prettiest shawl — as I'm alire! 
YouTl give it me? They say you eat no pork. 

And how so many years did you contrive 
To-— Bless me ! did I ever ? No, I never 
Saw a man grown so yellow ! How's your liver ? 

xcin. 

** Beppo! that heard of yours becomes you not ; 

It shall be shaved before you're a day older ; 
Why do you wear it? Oh ! I had forgot — 

Pray don't you think the weather here is colder ? 
How do I look? Tou shan't stir from this spot 

In that queer dress, for fear that some beholder 
Should find you out, and make the story known. 
How short your hair is ! Lord! how gray it's grown/' 

XCIV. 

What answer Beppo made to these demands 
Is more than I know. He was cast away 

About where Troy stood once, and nothing stands ; 
Became a slave of course, and for his pay 

Had bread and bastinadoes, till some bands 
Of pirates landing in a neighbouring bay, 

He join'd the rogues and prosper 'd, and became 
^Axwie^ado of indifferent fame. 
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XCV. 



But he grew rich, and with his riches grew so 

Keen the desire to see his home again, 
fie thought himself in duty bound to do so, 
And not be always thieving on the main; 
^oely he felt, at times, as Robin Crusoe, 

And so he hired a vessel come from Spain, 
Bound for Corfu; she was a fine polacca, 
Alann'd with twelve hands, and laden with tobacco, 

XCVI. 

Himself, and much (heaven knows how gotten) cash, 
He then embark'd, with risk of life and limb, 

And got clear off, although the attempt was rash; 
He said that Providence protected him — 

For my part, I say nothing, lest we clash 
In our opinions: — well, the ship was trim, 

Set sail, and kept her reckoning fairly on. 

Except three days of calm when off Cape Bonn. 

XCVII. 

They reach'd the island, he transferred his lading. 
And self and live-stock, to another bottom. 

And pass'd for a true Turkey-merchant, trading 
With goods of various names, but I've forgot 'em. 

However, he got off by this evading, 
Or else the people would perhaps have shot him ; 

And thus at Venice landed to reclaim 

Hb wife, religion, house, and Christian naisuK. 
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xcvm. 

Bm wife receifedi the patriarch rebaptized bim, 
(He made the church a present by the way;) 

He then threw off the garments which disguised him, 
And borrowed the Count's small-clothes for a day: 

His friends the more for his long absence prized him^ 
Finding he'd wherewithal to make them gay, 

With dinners, where he oft became the laugh of thenv. 

For stories^ — but /don't belicTe the half of them. 



XCDL 

Whatever lus youth had soffer'd, his old age 
With wealth and talking made him some amends; 

Though Laura sometimes put him in a rage, 
Fve heard the Count and he were always friends. 

My pen is at the bottom of a page, 
Which being finish'd, here the story ends; 

'Tis to be wish'd it had been sooner done. 

But stories someiiow lengthen when begun. 



NOTES TO BEPPO. 



Note 1, page 107, Une 24. 

lAkt ikt hut Pleiad Men n« more (cZmo. 

** Qtue feptem did sex temen esse soteut** Ovul. 

Note 3, page 111, line 16. 
HU name GrKucf^tpe, eaUed more brie/ly^ Beppo. 
'cppo is the Joe of tlie Italian JoupK. 

Note S, page 116, line 11. 

The SpmimrdM call the penon a « Cortejo.^ 

"Cortcsjo** is prononnced "GorteAo," with an aspirate, according 

^ tlie Arabesque gatturaL It means what there is as yet no precise 

*<UBe for In England, though the practice is as common as ia any 

^'HaMitaae coontry winterer. 

Note 4, page 118, line 11. 
Raphael f who died ta tkjf emiraee, ami vicSt ^ 

^or the received accounts ef the cause of Raphael^ deatlvsee his 
Uyes. 
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SCOTCH REVIEWERS, 

A SATIRE. 




I had rather be a kitten, and cry mew ! 

Than one of these same metre baUad-morigers. 

Shak^an. 

Such shameless bards we have ; and yet *Us true 
There are as mad, abandoned critics too. 

Pop*. 



PREFACE 



TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



LL m J friends, learned and unlearned, have urg* 
ae not to publish this Satire with my name. If 
ire to be *' turned from the career of mj humour 
uibbles quick, and paper bullets of the brain," i 
lid have complied with their counseL But I am 
to be terrified by abuse, or bullied by reviewers, 

or without arms. I can safely say that I have 
3ked none personally who did not commence on 
)ffensive. An author's works are public proper- 
le who purchases may judge, and publish his opi- 

if he pleases: and the authors I have endear 
ed to commemorate may do by me as 1 have 
i by them.: I dare say they will succeed better in 
lemning my scribblings, than in mending their 
. But my object is not to prove that I can write 
, but, ifpossibUj to make others write better. 
) the Poem has met with far more success than 
pected, I have endeavoured in this edition to 
e some additions and alterations to render it 
i worthy of public perusal, 
the first edition of this Satire, published anoay- 
sly, fourteen lines on the subject of Bowles's 
3, were written and inserted at the re<\ueit ci(ax)L 
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ingenious friend of mine, who has now in the press 
a volume of poetry. In the present edition they are 
erased, and some of my own substituted in th^ir 
stead ; my only reason for this being that, which I 
conceive would operate with any other person in the 
same manner; a determination not to publish with 
my name any production which was not entirely 
anc^exdusively my own composition. 

With regard to the real talents of many of the poe- 
tical persons whose performances are mentioned, or 
alluded to, in the following pages, it is presumed by 
the author that there can be little difference of opi- 
nion in the public at large; though like other secta- 
ries, each has his separate tabernacle of proselytes, 
by whom his abilities are overrated, his faults over- 
looked, and hb metrical canons received without 
scruple and without consideration. But the unques- 
tionable possession of considerable genius by seve- 
ral of the writers here censured, renders their men- 
tal prostitution more to be regretted. Imbecility 
may be pitied, or, at worst, laughed at, and forgot- 
ten; perverted powers demand the most decided re- 
prehension. No one can wish more than the au- 
thor, that some known and able writer had under- 
taken their exposure ; but Mr. Gifford has devo- 
ted himself to Mas singer, and in the absence of 
the regular physician, a country practitioner may, 
in cases of absolute necessity, be allowed to pre- 
scribe his nostrum to prevent the extension of so 
deplorable an epidemic, provided there be no 
quackery in his treatment of the malady. A caus- 
tic if by e offered, as it is to be feared nothing short 
itery can recover the numerous patients 
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«iBicted with the present prevalent and distressing 
rabies for rhyming. — As to the Edinburgh Revietv- 
trSf it would, indeed, require a Hercules to crush the 
Hydra: but if the auUior succeeds in merely '* bruis- 
ing one of the heads of the serpent," fliough his own^ 
hand should suffer in the encounter, he wiU be am- 
ply satisfied. 
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Still must I hear! — shall hoarse* Fitzgerald bawl 

Bis creaking couplets in a tavern hall, 

^nd I not sing, lest, haply, Scotch reviews 

Should dub me scribbler, and deno^mce my Muse? 

^epare for rhyme — I'll publish, right or wrong: 

P'ools are my theme, let Satire be my song. 

Oh! Nature's noblest gift — my gray goose quill! 
Jlave of my thoughts, obedient to my will, 
Porn from thy parent bird to form a pen^ 
Diat mighty instrument of little men! 

♦ imitation. 

^ Semper egfo auditor tantvm f nimq«am«e itpCMA 
Vexatos toties rauci Tbesekie Coiiri ?** 

Juvenal^ S&tbrt 1. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, facetimisly termed by Cobbett the '^ Small Beer Poet," in- 
ieli kit annual tribute of verses on the ** Literary Fond}" not eantent with% 
iltiAf , he wpoutt in person after tlie company have imbibed a reaiooable 
■aatlty of bad port, to enable tbem to sustain tbe operatW^ 

VOL, 111. \\ 
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The pen! foredoomed to aid the mental throes 
Of brains that labour, big with verse or prose, 
Though nymphs forsake, and critics may deride. 
The lover's solace, and the author's pride. 
What wits! what poets dost thou daily raise! 
How frequent is thy use, how small thy praise! 
Condemn'd at length to be forgotten quite, 
With all the pages which 'twas thine to write. 
But thou, at least, mine own especial pen! 
Once laid aside, but now assum'd again. 
Our task complete, like Hamet's* shall be free; 
Though spurn'd by others, yet belov'd by me: 
Then let us soar to-day, no common theme, 
No eastern vision, no distemper'd dream 
Inspires — our path, though full of thorns, is plain; 
Smooth be the verse, and easy be the strain. 

When vice triumphant holds her sovereign sway, 
And men through life her willing slaves obey ; 
When Folly, frequent harbinger of crime, 
Unfolds her motley store to suit the time; 
When knaves and fools combined o'er all prevail, 
When justice halts, and right begins to fail. 
E'en then the boldest start from public sneers, 
Afraid of shame, unknown to other fears, 
More darkly sin, by Satire kept in awe, 
And shrink from ridicule though not from law. 

Such is the force of wit! but not belong 
To me tlie arrows of satiric song ; 
The royal vices of our age demand 
A keener weapon, and a mightier hand, 

* Cid Hamet Denengeli promises repose to his pen in the last cl 
Bon Quixote. Ok ! tliat our voluminous gentry would follow the 
H Benengell 
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Snifliere are follies, e'en for me to chase. 
And yield at least amusement in the race: 
r^augh when I laugh, I seek no other fame, 
The cry is up, and scribblers are my game: 
Speed Pegasus ! — je strains of great and small, 
L Ode ! Epic ! EUegy ! have at you all ! 
^ I, too, can scrawl, and once upon a time 
f I pour'd along the town a flood of rhyme, 

A ichool-boy freak, unworthy praise or blame ; 
I Iprinted-Hilder children do the same. 
t *Ti8 pleasant, sure, to see one's name in print ; 
A book's a book, although there's nothing in't. 
Not that a title's sounding charm can save 
Or scrawl or scribbler from an equal grave : 
Tliis liAMBE must own, since his patrician name 
Fail'd to preserve the spurious farce from shame.^ 
No matter, GcoReE continues still to write,! 
Hiough now the name is veil'd from public sight. 
Mov'd by the great example, I pursue 
The self-same road, but make my own review ; 
Not seek great Jeffrey's, yet like him will be 
Self-constituted judge of Poesy. 
A man must serve his time to every trade 
< Save Censure, critics all are ready made, 
Take hackney'd jokes from Miller, got by rote, 
With just enough of learning to nusqiiote ; 
A mind well skill'd to find or forge a fault, 
A turn for punning, call it Attic salt ; 
To Jeffrey go, be silent and discreet, 
tlis pay is just ten sterling pounds per sheet ; 

* This ingenious youth b menttoned mora pwttcnkrljr, with his prod 
Uon, in aaotiier place. 
1 19 the B(Unb«rfh ReHew. 
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Fear not to lie, ^will seem a lacky hit, 
Shrink not from blasphemy, 'twill pass for wit ; 
Care not for feeling — pass your proper jest, 
And stand a critic hated yet caress'd* 

And shall we own such judgment? no--BS Boom 
Seek roses in December — ice in June ; 
Hope constancy in wind, or corn in chaff, 
Believe a woman, or an epitaph. 
Or any other thing that's false, before 
You trust in critics who themselves are sore ; 
Or yield one single thought to be misled 
By Jeffrey's heart, or Lambe's Boeotian head.* 

To these young tyrants,f by themselves misplac'd, 
Combin'd usurpers, on the throne of Taste; 
To these when authors bend in humble awe, 
And hail their voice as truth, their word as law; 
While these are censors, 'twould be sin to spare; 
While such are critics, why should I forbear? 
But >et so near, all modern worthies run, 
'TIS doubtful whom to seek, or whom to shun; 
Nor know we when to spare, or where to strike. 
Our bf.rds and censors are so much alike. 

X Then should you ask me, why I venture o'er 
The path, which Pope and Gifford trod before? 

* Messrs. Jeffrey and Lambe are the Alpha and Omega, the first i 
of the Edinburgh Review ; the others are mentioned hereafter. 

t "• Stulta es Clementia, cum tot ubique 
•"•— occurras perituree parcere cluutae." 

Juvenal J Satire 1. 

X IMITATION. 

" Cur tamen hoc libeat potius decurrere campo 
Per quem magnns equos Aumncae flexit alumnus: 
6i vacat, et placidi rationem admitUtis, edam." 
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If not yet sicken'd, you can still proceed; 
do on; my rhyme will tell you as you read. 

l^e was, ere yet in these degenerate days 
Ignoble themes obtain'd mistaken praise, 
'When Sense and Wit with Poesy allied, 
1*^0 fabled Graces, flourished side by side, 
From the same fount their inspiration drew. 
And, rear'd by Taste, bloom'd fairer as they grew. 
Then, in this happy isle, a Pope's pure strain 
Sought the rapt soul to charm, nor sought in Vain; 
A polish'd nation's praise aspir'd to claim. 
And rais'd the people's as the poet's fame, 
-like him great Dutden pour'd the tide of song, 
In stream less smooth, indeed, yet doubly strong. 
Then Cohoreve's scenes could cheer, or Otwat's melt; 
For Nature then an English audience felt — 
But why these names, or greater still, retrace, 
When all to feebler bards resign their place? 
^et to such times our lingering looks are cast, 
When taste and reason with those times are past. 
IVow look around^ and turn each trifling page, 
Survey the precious works that please the age ; 
This truth at least let Satire's self allow. 
No dearth of bards can be complain'd of now: 
The loaded Press beneath her labour groans. 
And printers' devils shake their weary bones, 
While Southet's Epics cram the creaking shelves. 
And Little's Lyrics shine in hot-press'd twelves. 
Thus saith the Preacher;^ '* naught beneath the sun 
Is new," yet still from change to change we run. 
What varied wonders tempt us as they pass! 
The Cow-pox, Tractors, Galvanism, Gas 

* Scdesiafltef, chap. 1. 

14* 
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In turas appear to make the vulgar stare 

Till the swoln bubble bursts — and all is air! 

Nor less new schools of poetry arise, 

Where dull pretenders grapple for the prise: 

O'er taste awhile these pseudo-bards prevail; 

Each country book-club bows the knee to Baal, 

And, hurling lawful Genius from the throne, 

Erects a shrine and idol of its own; 

Some leaden calf — but whom it matters not, 

Prom soaring Southkt down to grovelling Stott,* 

Behold ! in various throngs the scribbling crew, 

For notice eager, pass in long review: T: 

Each spurs his jaded Pegasus apace, '<' 

And rhyme and blank maintain an equal race ; *- 

Sonnets on sonnets crowd, and ode on ode; '' 

And Tales of Terror jostle on the road ; i 

Immeasurable measures move along, 

For simpering Folly loves a varied song, 

To strange mysterious dulness still the friend, 

Admires the strain she cannot comprehend. 

Thus Lays of Minstrelsf— may they be the last!— 

On half-strung harps whine mournful to the blast, 

* Stott, better known in the Morning Post by the name of Hafiz. TMi pW* 
son is at present the most profound exjdorer of the Bathos. I remenber, 
when the reigning family left Portugal, a special ode of Master 6totf%1l^ 
ginning thus: 

(Stott loquitor quoad liibcmla.) 

" Princely oflspring of Brigaiiza, 
Erin greets thee with a stanza," tc. 
Also a sonnet to rats, well worthy of the bubject, and a most thmiderifif 
ode, commencing as follows: 

«* Oh ! for a lay ! loud an the surge 
That lashes Lapland's sounding shore.** 
Lord have mercy on us! the "Lay of the Last Minstrel" was notUng t» 
this. 

/ See the ^Uy of the List ICsstrel,** panvm. Kever was any plan so i*- 
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Wbile mountain spirits prate to river sprites, 
That dames may listen to the same at nights; 
And goblin brats of Gilpin Horner's brood 
Decoy young border-nobles through the wood, 
And skip at every step, Lord knows how high. 
And frighten foolish babes, the Lord knows why; 
While high-born ladies in their magic cell. 
Forbidding knights to read who cannot spell, 
Despatch a courier to a wizard's grave, 
And fight with honest men to shield a knave. 

Next view in state, proud prancing on his roan, 
The golden-crested haughty Marmion, 
Now forging scrolls, now foremost in the fight, 
Not quite a felon, yet but half a knight. 
The gibbet or the field prepared to grace; 
A mighty mixture of the great and base. 

conuaous and absurd as the groond-work of this production. The entrance 
of Thundering and Lightning prologuising to Bayes' iVagedy, unfortunately 
talies away the merit of originality from the dialogue between Messieurs the 
Spirits of Flood and Fell in the first canto. Then we have the amiable Wil - 
liam of Deloraine, " a stark mosstrooper," videlicet, a happy com))ound of 
poacher, sheepstealer, and highwayman. The propriety of his magical lad> 's 
injunction not to read, can only be equalled by his candid acknowledgment 
of his independence of the trammels of spelling, although, to use his own 
elegant phrase, "Uwas Ids neck-verse at Hairibee," L e. the gallows. 

The biography of Gilpin Homer, and the marvellous pedestrian page, who 
travelled twice as fast a« his master's horse, without the idd of seven-leagued 
boots, are chrf d'cnmres in the improvement of taste. For incident we have 
the Invisible, but by no means sparing, box on the ear bestowed on the page, 
and the entrance of a Knight and Charger into the castle, under the very 
natural disguise of a wain of hay. Marmion, the hero of the latter romance, 
it exactly what William of Deloraine would have been, had he been able to 
read and write. The poem was manufactured for Messrs. Constable, Mur- 
ray, and Miller, worshipful booksellers, in consideration of the receipt of a 
mm of moaey, and truly, considering the inspiration, it Is a very creditable 
production. If Mr. Scott will write for hire, let him do his l>est fur his pay- 
masters, iHit not disgrace his genius, which Ifl undoobtedly great, by a repc* 
Ution of black lener ballad imitatioiu. 
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And think'st thou, Scott! by vain conceit perchance, 
On public taste to foist thy stale romance, 
Though Murray with his MiliiZR may coipbine 
To yield thy muse just half-a-crown per line? 
No! when the sons of song descend to trade. 
Their bays are sear, their former laurels fade. 
Let such forego the poet's sacred name, 
Who rack their brains for lucre, not for fame: 
Low may tliey sink to merited contempt, 
And scorn remunerate the mean attempt! 
Such be their meed, such still the just reward 
Of prostituted Muse and hireling bard! 
For this we spurn Apollo's venal son. 
And bid a long "Good night to Mamuon."* 
Tliese are the themes that claim our plaudits now; 
These are the bards to whom the Muse must bow : 
Wliile Milton, Drtden, Pope, alike forgot, 
Resign their hallow'd bays to Walter Scott. 
The time has been, when yet the Muse was young, 
When Homer swept tlie lyre, and Maro sung. 
An Epic scarce ten centuries could claun, 
While awe-struck nations hail'd the magic name: 
The work of each immortal bard appears 
The single wonder of a thousand years.f 

* " Good night to Bfarmion''— the pathetic and also prophetic exdamalioa 
of neniy Blount, Eaquirei on the death of honest Bfarmion. 

t As the Odyaaey Is so closely connected with the story of the Iliad, tbey 
may almost be classed as one grand historical poem. In alluding to Miltoa 
and Tasso, we consider the ** Paradise Lost," and " Giarusalemne Liberata," 
as their standard efforts, since neither the ** Jerusalem Conquered** of U>e 
Italian, nor the " Paradise Regained** of the English bard, obtained a pro- 
portionate celebrity to their former poems. Queiy : Which of Mr. Soutbcy'i 
will survive f 
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Empires have moulder'd from the face of earth, 

Tongues have expir'd with those who gave them butli, 

Without the glory such a strain can give, 

As even iu ruin bids the language live. 

Not so with us, though minor bards content, 

On one great work a life of labour spent; 

With eagle pinion soaring to the skiei^ 

Behold the ballad-monger Socthst rise! 

To him let Camox:vs, Milton, Tasso, jrield. 

Whose annual strains, like armies, take the field ! 

First in the ranks see Joan of Arc advance, 

The scourge of England, and the boast of France I 

Though burnt by wicked Bedford for a witch, 

Behold her statue plac'd in Glory's niche; 

Her fetters burst, and just releas'd from prison, 

A virgin Phcenix from her ashes risen. 

Next see tremendous Thalaba come on,* 

Arabia's monstrous, wild, and wonderous son; 

Domdaniel's dread destroyer, who o'erthrew 

More mad magicians than the world e'er knew. 

Immortal hero ! all thy foes o'ercome, 

For ever reign — ^the rival of Tom T%umb! 

Since startled metre fled before thy face, 

Well wert thou doom'd the last of all thy race! 

We]l might triumphant genii bear thee hence, 

Illustrious conqueror of common sense! 

Now, last and greatest, Madoc spreads his sails, 

Cacique in Mexico, and prince in Wales; 

* Thalaba,^. Soiith«y's lecond poem, Is written la optn defiance of ] 
cedent and poetr>-. Mr. S. wished to produce something novel, and snccf 
ed to a miracle. Juan of Are was marrellons enoogh, but Tbalaha was 
of those poems wliich, in the words of Person, ** will Iw read vrben Hoi 
and Virffll are forgotten, btit-HieC titt tUiu" 
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Tells us strange tales, as other travellers do, 
More old than Mandeville's, and not so true. 
Oh! South£t! Southet!* cease thy varied song! 
A bard may chant too oflen and too long: 
As thou art strong in verse, in mercy spare! 
A fourth, alas ! were more than we could bear ; 
But if, in spite of all the world can say. 
Thou still wilt verseward plod thy weary way ; 
If still in Berkley Ballads most uncivil, 
Thou wilt devote old women to the devil,f 
The babe unborn thy dread intent may rue ; 
'^Grod help thee," Southet, and thy readers too4 

Next comes the dull discipline of thy school, 
That mild apostate from poetic rule. 
The simple Wordsworth, framer of a lay 
As soft as evening in his favourite May, 
Who warns his friend to shake off toil and trouble, 
And quit his books for fear of growing double :^ 

* We beg Kr. Southey's pardon: *<lUdoc disdains the degraded titl< 
Epic** Bee h\a preface. Why is Epic degraded? and by whom? Gertai 
the late Romaunts of Masters Cottle, Laureat Pye, Ogilvie, Hole, and gn 
Mrs. Cowley, have not exalted the Epic Muse: but as Mr. Soathey'b po 
** disdains the appellation,** allow us to ask— -has he substituted any thing t 
ter in its stead f or must he be content to rival Sir Richard Blackmore, in 
quanti^ as well as quality of his verse f 

} See the Old Woman of Berkley, a Ballad by Mr. Southey, wherein an a| 
gentlewoman is carried away by Beelzebub on a ^high trotting horse." 

t The last line, ** God help thee," is an evident plagiarism from the Ai 
Jacobin to Mr. Southey, on his Dac^lics : 
** Ood help thee, silly one.**^Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, page 33. 

§ Lyrical Ballads, page 4->" The Tables Turned." Stanta 1. 
** Up, up, my friend, and clear your looks, 

Why aU this toil and trouble ? 
Up, up, my friend, and quit your books, 

Or surely you^ grow 4AX»b\ft»** 
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IVho, both by precept and example, shows 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely prose, 
Convincing all by demonstration plain^ 
Poetic souls delight in prose insane ; 
And Christmas stories tortur'd into rhjrme, 
Goptain the essence of the true sublime : 
Thus when he tells the tale of Betty Foy, 
The idiot mother of " an idiot boy ;" 
A moon-struck silly lad who lost his way. 
And, like his bard, confounded night with day,^ 
Bo close on each pathetic part he dwells, 
And each adventure so sublimely tells, 
That all who view the " idiot in his glory," 
Conceive tfa« bard tlie hero of the story. 

Shall gentle Coleridge pass unnoitic'd here, 
To turgid ode, and tumid stanza dear? 
Tlmugh themes of innocence amuse him best, 
Tet still Obscurity's a welcome guest, 
If Inspiration should her aid refuse, 
To him who takes a pixy for a muse,t 
Tet none in lofty numbers can surpass 
1^ bard who soars to eulogize an ass. 
How well tlie subject suits his noble mind! 
'^A fellow-feeling makes us wond*rous kind." 

* Kr. W. in his Preface labours hard to prove, that prose and verse are 

"ttdi the samei and certainly his precepts and {nwrUce are atrictly confinrm- 

ible. 

** And thus to Betty^s question he 

Made answer lilie a traveller bold, 

The cock did crow to-whoo, to-whoo, 

And the sun did shine so cold," ke. kc 

Lyrical BaOadtffagt 139. 

t Coleridge's poems, page 11, Songs of the Pixies, i. e. Devonsliire Fairies : 
fragB 4S, we have ** XJnes to a Young Lady}'' and page 52, ** Lines to a 
VoungAas." 
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Oh! wonder-working Lewis! monk, or bard, 
Who fain wouldst make Parnassus a churchyard! 
Lo! wreaths of yew, not laurel, bind thy brow, 
Thy Muse a sprite, Apollo's sexton thou ! 
Whether on ancient tombs thou tak'st thy stand« 
By gibbering spectres hail'd, thy kindred band ; 
Or tracest chaste descriptions on thy page, 
To please the females of our modest age, 
All hail, M. P. !* from whose infernal brain 
Thin sheeted phantoms glide, a grisly train ; 
At whose command " grim women" throng in crow 
And kings of fire, of water, and of clouds, 
With " small gray men,** — " wild yagers," and wha* 
To crown with honour, thee, and Walter Scott; 
Again all hail! if tales like thine may please, 
St. Luke alone can vanquish the disease ; 
Even Satan's self with thee might dread to dweU^ 
And in thy skull discern a deeper hell. 

Who in soft guise, surrounded by a choir 
Of virgins melting, not to Vesta's fire, 
AVith sparkling eyes, and cheeks by passion flush'd, 
Strikes his wild lyre, whilst listening dames are bus! 
'Tis LittleJ young Catullus of his day. 
As sweet, but as immoral in his lay! 
Griev'd to condemn, the Muse must still be just. 
Nor spare melodious advocates of lust. 
Pure is the flame which o'er her altar bums ; 
From grosser incense with disgust she turns : 
Yet, kind to youth, this expiation o'er. 
She bids thee " mend thy line and sin no more." 

* <* For every one knows little Matt's an M. P."— See a poem to 8 
iSfatesman, supposed to be wntxeu by tlr. Jekyll. 
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For thee, translator of the tinsel song, 
TTo whom such glittering ornaments belong, 
Sibemian STBAireFORD! with thine eyes of blue,^ 
And boasted locks of red or auburn hue, 
Whose plaintive strain each love-sick miss admires, 
And o'er harmonious fustian half expires. 
Learn, if thou canst, to yield thine author's sense, 
Nor vend thy sonnets on a false pretence. 
Think'st thou to gain thy verse a higher place 
By dressing Camoens in a suit of lace? 
Mend, Strangford ! mend thy morals and thy taste ; 
Be warm, but pure, be amorous, but be chaste : 
Cease to deceive ; thy pilfer'd harp restore. 
Nor teach the Lusian band to copy Moore. 

In many marble-cover'd volumes view 
Haley, in vain attempting something new : 
Whether he spin his Comedies in rhyme. 
Or scrawl, as Wood and Barclay walk, 'gainst time^ 
His style in youth or age is still the same; 
For ever feeble and for ever tame, 
^umphant first see ''Temper's triumphs" shine! 
At least I'm sure they triumph'd over mine. 
Of " Music's Triumphs" all who read may swear 
That luckless Music never triumph'd there.f 

* The Reader who may wish for an explanation of this, may refer to 
* Stranfford's Camoens,^ page 127, note to page £6, or to tlie kwt page of the 
Edinburgh Review of Strangford's Camoens. . 

It i« also to be remarlied, that the things given to the pablic as PoemB of 
Damoem, are no more to be found in the original Portuguese, tlian in the 
Song of Solomon. 

\ Hayley's two most notorious verse productioiis, are **■ Triumphs of Tem- 
|ier,*' and ** Triumphs of Music." He has also written much comedy in 
rhyme, epistles, &c. kc. As he is rather an elegant writer of notes ami bio- 
graphy, let lu recommend Pope's Advice to Whycherly to Mr. H.*s conside- 
ration } viz. ** to convert his poetry into prose," wUch may ^ euUy done bt 
"akiagtway tbe Glial syllable of each couplel, 

VOL, III, 1^ 
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Moravians, rise! bestow some meet reward 
On dull Devotion — lo ! the sabbath bard, 
Sepulchral Grahame, pours his notes sublime, 
In mangled prose, nor even aspires to rhyme. 
Breaks into blank the Gospel of St Lake, 
And boldly pilfers from the Pentateuch ; 
And undisturb'd by conscientious qualms, 
Perverts the Prophets, and purloins the psalms.* 

Hail Sympathy! thy soft idea brings 
A thousand visions of a thousand things, 
And shows, dissolved in thine own melting tears^ 
The maudlin prince of mournful sonneteers. 
And art thou not tlieir prince, harmonious Bowx.es! 
Thou first great oracle of tender souls? 
Whether in sighing winds thou seek'st relief^ 
Or consolation in a yellow leaf; 
AVhether thy muse most lamentably tells 
AVhat merry sounds proceed from Oxford bells,f 
Or, still in bells delighting, finds a friend, 
In every chime that jingled from Ostend ? 
Ah I how much juster were thy Muse's hap, 
If to thy bells thou would'st but add a cap ! 
Delightful Bowles! still blessing;, and still blest. 
All love thy strain, but children like it best : 
Tis thine with gentle Little's mora] song. 
To sooth the mania of the amorous throng! 
With theo our nursery damsels shed their tears. 
Ere miss, as yet, completes her infant years : 
But in her teens thy whining powers are viiin; 
She quits poor Bowles, for Little's purer strain. 

* Mr. Grahame hni poured fuilh two volumes of cant, under the ni 
« Sabbath Walks" aud " Biblical Piclmes." 
t SeeBornktH Sonnets, l.c. - -" tiouut^i to Uiford;* aud ^ Stanzas on 
't)Wend.'» 
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Now to soft themes thou scornest to confine 

The lofty numbers of a harp like thine, 

^ Awake a louder and a loftier strain,"^ 

Such as none heard before, or will again ; 

Where all discoveries jumbled from the flood, 

Since first the leaky ark repos'd in mud, 

By more or less, are sung in every book, 

From captain Noah down to captain Cook. 

Nor thb alone, but pausing on the road, 

The bard sighs forth a gentle episode ;f 

And gravely tells attend each beauteous miss ! — 

When first Madeira trembled to a kiss. 

BowuEs ! in thy memory let this precept dwell, 

Stick to tiij sonnets, man ! at least they sell. 

But if some new-bom whim, or larger bribe 

Prompt thj cmde brain, and claim thee for a scribe, 

If chance some bard, though once by dunces fear'd. 

Now, prone in dust, can only be rever'd ; 

If Pope, whose fame and genius from the first 

Have foilM the best of critics, needs the worst. 

Do thou essay; each fault, each failing scan; 

The first of poets was, alas! but man ! 

Hake from each ancient dunghill every pearl, 

Consult lord Faunt, and confide in CuRi«i*,t 

• « Awake a louder,** &c. be i« the first line in Bowles's « Spirit of Disco : 
very -^ a rery sifted and pretQr dwarf epic Ampngp other exquisite lines 
we have the following: 

« A kiss 

Stole on die listening silence, never yet 

Here heard ; they trembled even as if the power,** fce. kc 

That is, the woods of Madeira trembled to a kiss, rery much astonished, 

as well they might be, at such a phenomenon. 
t The episode, above alluded to, is the story of** Robert a Blachin,** and 

•* Anna d'Arfet,** a pair of constant lovers, who performed the kiss above 

nentioned, that startled the woods of Madeira. 

* CnrU is one of the heroes of the DvncM^ «3Em& '«%& %\)iwibtfS^x. \iastA 
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Let all the scandals of a former age 
Perch on thy pen, and flutter o'er thy page; 
Affect a candour which thou can'st notieel. 
Clothe Envy in the garb of honest Zeal ; 
Write, as if St. John's soul could still inspire. 
And do from hate, what Mallet did for hire.* 
Oh ! hadst thou liv'd in that congenial time, 
To rave with Dennis and with Ralph to rhyme,t 
Throng'd with the rest around hb living head, 
Not rais'd thy hoof against the lion dead, 
A meet reward had crown'd thy glorious gains, 
And link'd thee to the Dunciad for thy paint4 

Another Epic ! who inflicts again 
More books of blank upon the sons of men ! 
BoBtian Cottle, rich Bristowa's boast. 
Imports old stories from the Cambrian coast. 
And sends his goods to market^all alive ! 
Lines forty thousand ; cantos twenty-five ! 
Fresh fish from Helicon ! who'll buy ? who'll buy ? 
The precious bargain's cheap — in faith, not I. 
Too much in turtle Bristol's sons delight ; 
Too much o'er bowls of rack prolong the night ; 
If commerce fills the purse, she clogs the brain, 
And Amos Cottle strikes the lyre in vain. 

Fannj is the poetical name or Lord Hervy, author of ^ Lines to the Iin 
of Horace." 

* Lord Bolingbroke hired Mallet to traduce Pope, after his decease, b( 
the poet had retained some copies of a work by Lord Bolingbroke (Tl 
triot King) which that splendid, but malignant genius, had ordered to I 
ftroyed. 
t Dennis, the 9ritic, and Ralph, the rhymester 

" Silence, ye wolves ! while Ralph to Cynthia howls, 
MaUu^l^t hideous ! answer him, ye owls !" Dimcii 

t See Bo^PlHjkMUtion of Pope's works, for which he received 
hundi^r ^^Mx. B. ha? experienced how much easier U is ti 

Mf^^ ^Hother, tban to cVeNiilc Yi\s o\ tu 
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In him an author's luckless lot hehold ! 

Condemn'd to make the books which once he sold. 

Oh ! Amob Cottle ! — ^Phoebus! what a name 

To fill the speaking trump of future fame ! 

Oh ! Amos Cottle ! for a moment think 

What meagre profits spring from pen and ink ! 

When thus devoted to poetic dreams, 

Who will peruse thy prostituted reams ? ^ 

Oh ! pen perverted ! paper misapplied ! 

Had ^Cottle still adorn'd the counter's side, 

Bent o'er the desk, or, born to useful toils. 

Been taught to make the paper which he soils, 

Plough'd, delv'd, or plied the oar with lusty limb, 

He had not sung of Wales, nor I of him. 

As Sisyphus against the infernal steep 
Rolls the huge rock, whose motions ne'er may sleep, 
So up thy hill, ambrosial Richmond! heaves 
Dull MAURiCEf all his granite weight of leaves. 
Smooth, solid monuments of mental pain ! 
The petrifactions of a plodding brain, 
That ere they reach the top fall lumbering back again^ 

With broken lyre and cheek serenely pale, 
liO ! sad Alc JEUS wanders down the vale ! 
Tho' fair they rose, and might have bloom'd at last, 
His hopes have perish'd by the northern blast ; 

* Mr. Cottle, AmoR, or Joseph, I don*t know which, bat one or both, once 
tellers of books they did not write, but now writers of books that do not sell, 
hmre published a pair of Epics. ** Alfred*' (poor Alfred Pye hu been at him 
too •; ** Alfred** and the » FaU of Cambria.** 

t Mr. Blauriee lutth nMurafactured the component parti of a ponderous 
qoarto, upon the beauties of ** Richmond Hill,** and the like :— 4t also takes 
In a charming view of Tnmham Green, Hammerimith, Breatford, Old and 
KcWf tnd the parts aiyacent 

15* 
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NippM in the bud by Caledonian gales, 

His blossoms wither as the blast prcTails ! I 

O'er his lost works let dtissic Sheffield weep; 

May no rude hand disturb their early sleep !* 

Yet, say ! why should the bard, at once, resign 

His claim to favour from the sacred Nine ? 

For ever startled by the mingled howl 

pf northern wolves that still in darkness prowl: 

A coward brood, which mangle as they prey, 

By hellish instinct, all that cross their way ; 

Aged or young, the living or the dead. 

No mercy find, — these harpies must be fed. 

Why do the injur'd unresisting yield 

The calm possession of their native field ? 

Why tamely thus, before their fangs retreat, 

Nor hunt the bloodhounds back to Arthur's 8eat?f 

Health to immortal Jeffrey ! once, in name^ 
England could boast a judge almost the same; 
In soul so like, so merciful, yet just. 
Some think that satan has resigned his trust, 
And given the spirit to the world again. 
To sentence letters as he sentenced men. 
With hand less mighty, but with heart as black. 
With voice as willing to decree the rack; 
Bred in the courts betimes, though all that law 
As yet hath taught him is to find a fiaw. 
Since well instructed in the patriot school 
To rail at party, though a party tool, 

* Poor Montgomery, though praised by every English Review, has bees, 
bitterly reviled by the Edinburgh. After all, the bard of Sheffield is a man 
of considerable genius : his ** Wanderer of Switzerland^ is worth a thousand 
*• Lyrical Ballads,*' and at least fifty ** Degratled Epics." 

1} Uie hill which oveYhaTi^^'&^>3\xt^\i. 
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Hio knows? if chance his patrons should restore 

lack to the sway they forfeited before, 

\is scribbling to^s some recompense may meet 

Jid raise this Daniel to the judgment seat. 

let Jeffrey's shade indulge the pious hope, 

Jkd greeting thus, present him with a rope : 
*' Heir to my Virtues ! man of equal mind! 
Skill'd to condemn as to traduce mankind, * 

This cord receive ! for thee reserv'd with care 
To wield in judgment, and at length to wear." 

lealth to great Jeffrey ! Heaven preserve his life, 

!!*o flourbh on the fertile shores of Fife, 

Lnd guard it sacred in his future wars, 

Since authors sometimes seek the field of Mars! 

I^an none remember that eventful day, 

rhat ever glorious almost fatal fray, 

iYhen Little's leadless pistol met his eye, 

\jad Bow-street myrmidons stood laughing by?* 

Dfa! day disastrous! on her firm set rock, 

Dunedin's castle felt a secret shock; 

Dark roll'd the sympathetic waves of Forth, 

Low groan'd the startled whirlwinds of the norths 

Tweed ruffled half his waves to form a tear, 

The other half pursued its calm career ;f 

A.rthur'8 steep summit nodded to its base, 

The surly Tolbooth scarcely kept her place ; 

* In 1806, Menn. Jeffrey aad Moore met at Chalk-Fann. The duel was 
prevented by tbe interference of the magistracy; and, on etamination, the 
balls of the pistols, lilie the ooorage of the combatants, wen famoA to haTO 
evaporated. This incident gaye occasion to mnch wa g g ery in the daily 
prints. 

f The Tweed, here behared with proper decomm j it would have been 
Ugfaly reprehensible in the EngUsbluif of thcriTerUkhKf«ifea<irek^bftVBaiific> 
ast symptom of^pprehcnaiott'. 
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The Tolbooth felt — for marble sometimes can, 

On such occasions, feel as much as man — ^ 

The Tulbooth felt defrauded of his charms, |: 

If Jeffrey died, except within her arms :* l 

Nay, last not least, on that portentous morn i^ 

The sixteenth story where himself was bom, t 

His patrimonial garret fell to ground, « 

And pale Edina shudder'd at the sound : u 

Strew'd were the streets around with milk-white reams, ia 

Flow'd all the Canongate with inky streams ; v; 

This of his candour seem'd the sable dew. 

That of his valour show'd the bloodless hue, ^ 

And all with justice deem'd the two combined 

The mingled emblems of his mighty mind. 

But Caledonia's goddess hover'd o'er 

The field, and savM him from the wrath of Mooke ; 

From either pistol snatchM the vengeful lead, 

And straight restor'd it to her favourite's head. 

That head, with greater than magnetic power. 

Caught it as Danae caught the golden shower, 

And tho' the thickening dross will scarce refine, 

Augments its ore, and is itself a mine. 

" My son," she cried, " ne'er thirst for gore again, 

Resign the pistol, and resume the pen ; 

O'er politics and poesy preside, 

Boast of thy country, and Britannia's guide \ 



* This display of sympathy on the part of the Tolbooth (the priadpil pri- 
son in Edinburgh) which truly seems to have been most affected on this oe* 
casion, is much to be commended. It was to be af^rebeoded, that tbe war 
ny unhai^ criminals executed in the front, might have rendered the edifice 
more callous. She is said to be of the softer sex, because her deUai^ of 
feeling on this day was truly feminine, though, like most feminine impolMi 
perhaps a little seliisb. 
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as Albion's heedless sons submit, 
Lsh taste decides on English wit, 
hall last thine unmolested reign, 
dare to take thy name in vain, 
chosen bard shall aid thy plan, 
the chieftain of the critic clan, 
he ranks illustrious shall be seen 
jll'd Thane ! Athenian Aberdeen.* 
r shall yield Thok's hammer,f and sometiiiiet 
ide thou'lt praise his nigged rhymes. 
dnetI: too thy bitter page shall seek, 
iic Hallam^ much renown'd for Greek, 
lay perchance his name and influence lend, 
ry PiiiLANSJl shall traduce his friend. 

Iship has been much id>road, is a BMmber of the Athenian Sod- 
^iewer of** Gell's Topography of Troy.** 

bert is a translator of Icelandic and other poetry. One of the 
sees is a *< Song on tlie Recovery of Tlior^ Hammer;** Ihttnaah 
leasant chant in the vulgar tongue, aud endeth thns : 

** Instead of money and rings, I wot, 

The hammer^s bruises were her lot, 

Thus Odin's son his hammer got" 
'. Sydney Smith, the reputed author of PeCer Plymley^ LtttoVi 
criticisms. 

lam reviewed Payne Kni|fht*s Taste, and was exceedingly sevana 
sek verses therein } it was not discovered that the lines were Pin- 
press rendered it impossible to cancel the critique, which still 
•erlasting monument of Uallam's ingenuity. 
SaUam is incensed, because he is fiUsely accused, seein|f that he 
I at Hcrfland house.— If this be true, I am sorry — not for having 
on his account, as I understand his Lordsh^s feasts are prefinra- 
mpositions. — ^Ifhedid not review Lord li<^land's performance^ 
lecause it must have been painful to read, and irksome to praise 
lallam will tell me who did review it, the real name shall iind a 
text, provided nevertheless, the said name be of two ortibodos 
ibles, and will come into the verW) till then, Hallem rnufl ftaod^ 
abetter. 

iet8tDr«t£toi. 
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While gay Thalia's lacUess Totanr, Iia vbe,* 
A5 he himsell' was daninM, shall trr to damn. 
Knoun be tbj name, unboonded be thj svay! 
Thy Holland's banquets »hail each UmI repay; 
While grateful Britain yields the praise she owes. 
To HoiXAZ^D^s hirelings, and to Ijearaing's foes. 
Yet mark one caution, ere thy next review 
Spread its light wings of Saffron and of Blue, 
Beware lest blundering BROUGHAMf destroy the vale, 
Turn beef to bannocks, cauliflowers to kaiL" 
Thus having said, the kilted goddess kist 
Her son, and vanished in Scottish nust.} 

Illustrious HoLLA^n ! hard would be his lot 
His hirelings mentioned, and himself forgot! 
HoiXA5D, with He!(RT Petty at his back. 
The whipper-in and huntsman of the pack. 
Blest be the banquets spread at Holland House, 
Where Scotchmen feed, and critics may carouse. 

*Tlie homrarable G. Lambe reviewed "BeresfonTs BCseries," and is mott* 
over author of a &rce, enacted with much apfrianse at the priory, StaanoRi 
and damned wilb great expedition at the late theatre, Covent-Gankn. It 
vras entitled ^ Whi&tle for it.*> 

t Mr. Brougham, in No. XXV. of the Edinburgh Review, throoglKWl thi 
artide concerning Don Pedro de Cevallos, has displa^red more politici Atf 
policy : many of the wordiv borge^es of Edinborgfa being so incensed atlhe 
Infamous principles it evinces, as to have withdrawn itntir su b s cripti tais. 

It seems that Mr. Brougliara is not a Pict, as I suniosed, bat a Bordeier ; 
and his name is inonoonced Broom from Trent to Tay. — So be it. 

X I ought to apologize to the worthy deities, for introducing a new goddoi 
with short petticoats to their notice : but, alas ! what was to be done f 1 coald 
not say Caledonia's Genius, it being well known there is no genios to be fooad 
from Clackmannan to Caithness ; yet without supernatural agency, how wtf 
Jeffrey to be saved ! The national " Kelpies," fcc are too unpoeiieal, and tht 
•« Brownies** and « glide neighbours," (spirits of a good disposition) retaid 
1o extricate him. A goddess, therefore, has been called for the purpose, aid 
/rest ou^'ht to be the gratitude of Jeffrey, seeing it is the only commoBiei- 
/Jon be ever held, or is likely to hold, '«\\h airf tl^n^ \»!V(«a\i. 
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lODg, long beneath that hospitable roof, 

hall Grub-street dine, while duns are kept aloof. 

ee honest Hallam lay aside his fork, 

esume his pen, review his lordship's work, 

nd grateful to the founder of the feast, 

eclare his landlord can translate, at least !^ 

unedin ! view thy children with delight, 

he J write for food, and feed because they write: 

od lest, when heated with the unusual grape, 

)ine glowing thoughts should to the press escape, 

nd tinge with red the female reader's cheek, 

y lady skims the cream of each critique; 

reathes o'er the page her purity of soul, 

eforms each error and refines the whole.f 

Now to the drama turn— oh! motley sight! 

niiat precious scenes the wondering eyes invite ! 

uns and a prince within a barrel pentj 

nd Dibdin's nonsense 3rield complete content, 

ho' now, thank heaven! the Rosciomania's o'er, 

nd full-grown actors are endur'd once more; 

et, what avails their vain attempts to please, 

rhile British critics suffer scenes like these? 

rhile Reynolds vents his "dammes," "poohs,'* and 

. ** zounds,"^ 
nd common place, and common sense confounds ? 

^ Lordthip H. has translated some spedmens of Lope de Vega, inierted in 

I Life of the author : both are bepraised by his dirinUruUd guests. 

\ Certain it is, her ladyship is suspected of having displayed her matchlesii 

t In the Edinburgh Review : however th^t may be, we know, frem good 

Ihority, that tlie manvscripts are submitted to Iwr perosal-HW doubt for 

rreetkiD. 

I la the melo-draroe of Tekeli, that heroic prince b dapC into a barrel, on 

t ttage, a new asylum for distressed heroes. 

^ All these are iavonrite expressions of Kr. R. and promiann isi \l\& «»«»> 

a, IJyJo^ mod defunct. 
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While Kennt^s World just suffered to pioceed^ 

Proclaims the audience very kind indeed? 

And Beaumont's pilferM Caratach affords 

A tragedy complete in all but words?*' 

Who but must mourn, while these are all the ragey 

The degradation of our vaunted stage? 

Heavens! is all sense of shame, and talent gone? 

Have we no living bard of merit? — none? 

Awake George Colman, Cumberlakd awakel 

Ring the alarm bell, let Folly quake! 

Oh, Sheridan! if aught can move thy pen, 

Let Comedy resume her throne again. 

Abjure the mummery of German schools, 

Leave new Pizarros to translating fools; 

Give as thy last memorial to the age. 

One classic drama, and reform the stage. 

Gods! o'er those boards shall Folly rear her head 

■ 

Where Garrick trod, and Kemble lives to tread? 

On those shall Farce display Buffoonery's mask; 

And Hook conceal his heroes in a cask? 

Shall sapient managers new scenes produce 

From Cherry, Skeffi:tgton, and Mother Goose? 

While Shakspeare, Otwat, Mas singer, forgot* 

On stalls must moulder, or in closets rot? 

Lo! with what pomp the daily prints proclaim 

The rival candidates for Attic fame! 

In grim array though Lewis' spectres rise, 

Still Skeffington and Goose divide the prize. 

And sure great Skeffington must claim our praise, 

For skirtless coasts, and skeletons of plays, 

• Mr. T. Sheridan, the new manager of Drury-Lane Theatre, stripped t* 
Tragedy ofBondaca, of the Diatogue^ «nd exhibited the scenes as the spccti 
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Renown'd alike; whose genius ne'er confines 
Her flight to garnish Gbken wood's gay designs^ 
Nor sleeps with " Sleeping Beauties," but anon 
In five facetious acts comes thundering on,f 
While poor John Bull, bewilder'd with the scene, 
Stares, wondering what the devil it can mean; 
But as some hands applaud, a venal few ! 
Rather than sleep, why, John applauds it too. 
Such are we now, ah ! wherefore should we turn 
To what our fathers were, unless to mourn? 
Degenerate Britons! are ye dead to shame. 
Or, kind to dulness, do you fear to blame? 
Well may the nobles of our present race 
Watch each distortion of a Naldi's face; 
Well may they smile on Italy's buffoons, 
And worship Catalaivi's pantaloons,! 
Since their own drama yields no fairer traco 
Of wit than puns, of humour than grimace* 
Then let Ausonia, skill'd in every art 
To soften manners, but corrupt the heart, 
Pour her exotic follies o'er the town. 
To sanction Vice, and hunt Decorum down: 
Let wedded strumpets languish o'er Deshayes, 
And bless the promise which his form displays; 

* Kr. Greenwttod ii, we believe, Ncene-paUiter to Druiy-Lane TheatP 
tt luchi SLr. S. ii much indebted to him. 

f Mr. 8. it the illuitiioas aatiior of ** Tlie Sleefriof Beeutsr,** and some 
nediei, particularly ** Maids and BacheWrt:" Baculanrii baculo^ magis qi 
iaaro,dlgnL 

X Naldi and Oatalani require little notice^— for the nimge of the one, 
the salary of the other, will enable ns long to recollect these arausiag ti 
bonds } besides, we are still black and blue from the sqneexe on the first nl 
of the lady's appearance In trowiers. 

VOL, IT J. IR 
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While Gatton bounds before the enrapturM looks !'! 

Of hoary marquises and stripling dukes: 

Let high-born lechers ere the lively PbesXiB i-i 

Twirl her light limbs that spurn the needless Teil; h 

Let A:!GiOLi5i bare her Breast of snow, j: 

IVave the white arm and point the pliant toe ; ' 

CoLLixi trill her love-Inspiring song, 

Strain her lair neck and charm the listening throng! 

Raise not your scythe, suppressors of our vice! 

Reforming saints! too delicately nice! 

By whose decrees, our sinful souls to save, 

No Sunday tankards foam, no barbers shave; 

And beer undrawn and beards unmown display 

Your holy reverence for the Sabbath-day. 

Or, hail at once the patron and the pile 

Of vice and folly, Greville and Argtle !* 

Where yon proud palace, Fashion's hallowM fane. 

Spreads wide her portals for the motley train, 

Behold the new PETROwiusf of the day, 

Tlie arbiter of pleasure and of play ! 

* To prevent any blunder, such as mistaking a street for a mas,Iber '"■'b 
to state, that it is the institnUon, and not the duke of that name, which is hot 
alluded to. 

A gentleman, with whom I am sUghtiy acquainted, lost, in the Argyte 
Rooms, several thousand pounds, at backgammon ; it is but justice to ikt 
manager in this instance, to say that some degree of disi^tiHrobation was na* 
nifested ; but why are the implements of gaming allowed in a place devoted 
to the society of both sexes? A pleasant thing for the wives and dauf^tefl 
of those who are blest or curst with such connexions, to liear the billiard t>* 
blea rattling in one room, and the dice in another! That this is the case I 
myself can testify, as a late unworthy member of an institution which mate- 
rially aflects the morals of the higher orders, while the lower may not evei 
move to the sound of a tabor and fiddle without a chance of indictment ftr 
fiotous bchaviaur. 

Fett^0//MMtm elegantiaram'' to Xero, ^ and a rery pretty fellow ii 
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There the hir'd eunuch, the Hesperian choir, 

The melting lute, the soft lascinous lyre. 

The song from Italy, the step from France, 

The midnight orgy, and the mazy dance, 

The smile of beauty, and the flush of wine, 

Por fops, fools, gamesters, knaves, and lords combine; 

Bach to his humour,~^omus all allows ; 

Dhampaign, dice, music, or your neighbour's spouse, 

Talk not to us, ye starring soaoM of trade! 

Df piteous ruin, which ourselves have made: 

[n plenty's sunshine Fortune's minions bask, 

^^or think of Poverty, except ^ en masque," 

Wlien for the night some lately titled ass 

Appears the beggar which his grandsire was* 

The curtain dropp'd, the gay Burletu o'er. 

The audience take their turn upon the floor; 

Now round the room the circling dow'gers sweep. 

Now in loose waltz the thin-clad daughters leap. 

The first in lengthen'd line majestic swim. 

The last display the free, unfetteFd limb: 

Those for Hibemia's lusty sons repair 

With art the charms which NatuHe could not spare; 

These after husbands wing their eager flight. 

Nor leave much mystery for the nuptial night. 

Oh ! blest retreats of infamy and ease! 
Where all forgotten but the power to please. 
Each maid may give a loose to genial thought. 
Each swain may teach new systems, or be taught: 
There the blythe youngster, just return'd from Spaia, 
Cuts the light pack, or calls the rattling main; 
The jovial caster's set, and seven's the nick, 
Or'—dooe !— a thousand on the coming trick! ' 
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If, mad with loss, existence 'gins to tire, 

And all your hope or wish is to expire. 

Here's Powell's pistol ready for your lifej 

And, kinder still, a Paget for your wife : 

Fit consummation of an earthly race, 

Begun in folly, ended in disgrace. 

While none but menials o'er the bed of death, 

Wash thy red wounds, or watch thy wavering breath ; 

Traduc'd by liars, and forgot by all. 

The mangled victim of a drunken brawl. 

To live like Clodius,* and like FALXLANDf fall. 

Truth rouse some genuine bard, and guide his hand 

To drive this pestilence from out the land. 

Even I— least thinking of a thoughtless throng, 

Just skill'd to know the right and choose the wrong. 

Freed at that age when Reason's shield is lost, 

To fight my course thro' Passion's countless host, 

Whom every path of pleasure's flowery way 

Has lur'd in turn, and all have led astray — 

E'en I must raise my voice, e'en I must feel 

Such scenes, such men destroy the public weal : 

Although some lund, censorious friend will say, 

" What art thou better, meddling fool, than they ?" 

* Mutato nomine de te 
Fabula narratur. 

f I knew the late Lord Falkland well. On Sunday ni(,'lit I beheld him [ 
siding at his own table, in all the honest pride of hospitality *, on Wedne» 
morning, at three oVlock, I saw stretched before me all that remained 
courage, feeling, and a host of passions. He was a gallant and successful 
ficer ; his faults were the finults of a sailor ; as such, Britons will forigive tb 
He died like a brave man in a better cause ; for had he fallen in like man 
on the deck of the frigate to which he was just appointed, his last menu 
would luive been held up by his countrymen as au example to succeed 
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Old every brother rake will smile to see 

bat miracle, a moralist in me. 

o matter — ^en some bard in virtue strong, 

ktford, perchance, shall raise the chastening song, 

ben sleep my pen, for ever ! and my voice 

e only heard to hail him and rejoice ; 

«joice, and yield my feeble praise, though I 

Cay ftel the lash that Virtue must apply. 

As for the smaller fry, who swarm in shoals 
'xom silly Hafiz* up to simple Bowles, 
9liy should we call them from their dark abode, 
11 broad St. Giles's, or in Tottenham Road ? 
ht (since some men of fashion nobly dare 
^ scrawl in verse) from Bond-Street or the Square ? 
f things of ton their harmless lays indite, 
4ost wisely doom'd to shun the public sight, 
?niat harm ? in spite of every critic elf, 
Sir T. may read his stanzas to himself; 
Miles Andrews still his strength in couplets try, 
ind live in prologues, though his dramas die. 
Lords too are bards, such things at times befall, 
^nd 'tis some praise in peers to write at all. 
fet, did or Taste or Reason sway the times, 
Ui! who would take their titles with their rhymes ? 
loscoMMOX ! Sheffield ! with your spirits fled, 
fo future laurels deck a noble head ; 
7o muse will cheer, with renovating smile, 
The paralytic puling of Carlisle ; 

* What would be the tentiinenti of the Persiaa Amereon, HafiZf could he 
le tcom his splendid tepnlchre at Sheeraz, where he reposes with Ferdoosl 
3d Sadi, the Oriental Homer and Catullus, and behold his name assumed^ 
r one Stott of Dromore, the most impodest and eieorable of literary poach- 
■sforthedaUypriota?. 

16* 
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The puny schoolboy and his early lay 

Men pardon, if his follies pass away ; 

But who forgives the senior's ceaseless Terse, 

Whose hairs grow hoary as his rhjrmes grow worse ? 

What heterogeneous honours deck the peer ! 

Lord, rhymester, petit-niautre, pamphleteer !* 

So dull in youth, so drivelling in his age, 

His scenes alone have damn'd our sinking stage ; 

But managers for once cried, ^ bold, enough l" 

Nor drugg'd their audience with the tragic stuff* 

Yet at their judgment let his lordship laugh, 

And case his volumes in congenial calf; 

Yes ! doff that covering where Morocco shines, 

And hang a calf-skinf on those recreant lines. 

With you, ye Druids ! rich in native lead, 
Who daily scribble for your daily bread ; 
With you I war not ; Gifford's heavy hand 
Has crushM, witiiout remorse, your numerous band. 
On " All the Talents" vent your venal spleen, 
Want you defence, let Pity be your screen. 
Let Monodies on Fox regale your crew. 
And Melville's Mantle* prove a blanket too I 

*■ The earl of Carlisle has lately publuhed an dghteen-penny pamphk 
the state of the Stage, and offers his plan for building a new Uieatre : it ; 
be hoped his lordship will be permitted to bring torward any thing foi 
btagc, except his own tragedies. 

t " Doff that lion's hide, 
And hang a calf-skin on those recreant limbs." 

Shaktfe«ure*8 King J9I 

Lord C.*s works, most resplendently bound, form a eonspicoous oniai 
to his book-shelves : 

**■ The rest is all but leather and pnmella.** ', 

^Melville's iUantJe, a parody on ^ EUjah's Mantle^" a poem. t 
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One common Lethe waits each hapless bard, ^V 

And peace be with you ! 'tis your "best reward. 

Such damning fame as Duociads only give 

Oould bid your lines beyond a morning live ; 

"But now at once your fleeting labours close, 

"With names of greater note in blest repose. 

Par be't from me unkindly to upbraid 

TThe lovely Rosa's prose in masquerade, 

"Whose strains, the faithful echoes of her mjind, 

Leave wondering comprehension far behind.* 

Though Bell has lost his nightingales and owls^ 

Matilda snivels still, and Hafiz howls, 

And C&usca's spirit, rising from the dead, 

Revives in Laura, Quiz, and X. Y. Z.f 
When some brlA youth, the tenant of a stall. 

Employs a pen less pointed than his awl, 

Leaves his snug shop, forsakes bis store of shoes, 

St Crispin quits, and cobbles for the Muse, 

Heavens ! how the vulgar stare ! how crowds applaud ! 

How ladies read ! and literati laud ! 

If 'chance some wicked wag should pass bis jest, 

Tis sheer ill-nature ; don't the world know best ? 

Genius must guide when wits admire the rhyme, 

And Capel Lofft^ declares 'tis quite sublime. 

Hexe then, ye happy sons of needless trade ! 

Swains ! quit the plough, resign the useless spade ! 

* This Vmlj little Jessica, the daughter of the noted Jew K , seems to 

be a follower of the Delia Omsca school, and has published two volumes of 
▼ery re^iectable absardltiesinriiyme,astimesgo} besides siuidry novels, in 
the style of the first edition of the Monk. 

t These are sifnatnres of farions worthies who figon in the poetical de- 
partments of the newspapers. 

t Oapel Lofll, Esq. the Msscenas of shoemakers, and prefiice-writerHpenenl 
to distressed f e r seme nc aklndofgratisaoconchenrtotfioee who wish tobe 
ddlTered of rhyme, but do not know how to brioc It forth* 
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Lo ! Burns and Bloomfield, nay, a greater far,. 

GiFFORD was bom beneath an adTerse star, 

Forsook the labours of a servile state, 

StemmM the rude storm, and triumphM over Fate ; 

Then why no more ? if Phoebus smil'd on you, 

Bloomfield ! why not on brother Nathan too ? 

Him too the Mania, not tlie Muse, has seiz'd ; 

Not inspiration but a mind diseased : 

And now no boor can seek his last abode. 

No common be enclos'd without an ode,* 

Oh ! since increased refinement deigns to smile 

On Britain's sons and bless our genial isle. 

Let Poesy go forth, pervade the whole. 

Alike the rustic, and mechanic soul ; 

Ye tuneful cobblers ! still your notes prolong, 

('oniposc at once a slipper and a song ; 

So shall the fair your handy work peruse. 

Your sonnets sure shall please — perhaps your shoesir 

May Moorlandf weavers boast Pindaric skill. 

And tailors' lays be longer than their bill ; 

While punctual beaux reward the grateful notes, 

And pay for poems — when they pay for coats. 

To tlie fam'd tiiroiig now paid the tribute due. 
Neglected Genius ! let me turn to you. 
Come forth, Oh! Campbell !t give thy talents scope; 
Who dares aspire if thou must cease to hope ? 

* See Nathaniel DloomAeld^s ode, elegy, or whatever he or anj one rise 
chooyos to call it, on the enclosure of " Iloningtoo Green.** 
t Vide " IlecoUcclion of a Weaver in the Moorlands of StaflTordahire." 
t It would be superfluous to recall to the mind of the reader tke aothmt of 
** Thf rieasures of Memory" and " The Pleasures of Hope,** the moct beauti- 
ful didactic poems in our language, if we except Pope's Esisay on Man : bnt 
bo many poetasters have started up, that even the names of Cam2^l>eU VbA 
Uiffers are become strange. 
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iiou, melodious Rogers ! rise at last, 
U the pleasing memory of the past ; 
! let blest remembrance still inspire, 
itrike to wcmted tones thy hallow'd lyre ; 
re Apollo to bis vacant throne, 
t thy country's honour and thine own. 
! must deserted Poesy still weep 
e her last hopes with pious Cowper sleep ? 
Sj perchance, from his cold bier she turns, 
ick the turf that wraps her minstrel, Burns ! 
though contempt hath mark'd the spurious brood, 
ace who rhyme from folly, or for food ; 
ill some genuine sons 'tis hers to boast, 
least affecting, still affect the most ; 
is they write, and write but as they feel — 
witness, Gifford, Sothebt, and Maciveil.* 
y slumbers Gifford !" once was ask'd in vain ;f 
slumbers Gifford ? let us ask again, 
lere no follies for his pen to purge ? 
lere no fools whose backs demand the scourge ? 
lere no sins for Satire's bard to greet ? 
s not gigantic Vice in every street? 
peers or princes tread Pollution's path, 
scape alike the Law's and Muse's wrath ? 
>laze with guilty glare through future time, 
al beacons of consummate crime ? 

!brd, anthor of the Baviad and Bfaeviad, the first satires of the day, 

■dator of JaveaaL 

ifajt translator of Wieland^ Obenin, and VlrgU^ Georgics, and ati- 

Bbb1| an apic poem. 

eil, whose poems are desenredlj popohur: partknlarly <* Scotland's 

or tba Ways <^ War,** of which ten thousand copies were sold in one 

Olfford promised pnbUdy that the Baviad and Mseriadsboald aotbe 
original works : let him rameisbet ^ UmiVaifX^sftaiaMk^^pnfMQKv' 
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Arouse thee, Gifford ! be thy promise claim'dy 
Make bad men better, or at least asham'd. 

Unhappy White !* while life was in its spring, 
And thy young Mose just wavM her joyous wingi 
The spoiler came ; all, all thy promise fair 
Has sought the grave, to sleep for ever there. 
Oh ! what a noble heart was here undone, 
When Science* self destroyed her favourite son! 
Yes, she too much indulged thy fond pursuit, 
She sow'd the seeds, but Death has reap'd the fruit 
Twas thine own genius gave the final blow 
And help'd to plant the wound that laid thee low : 
So the struck eagle stretchM upon the plain. 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again^ 
View'd his own ifeather on the fatal dart, 
And wing'd the shaft that quiver'd in his heart ; 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel, 
He nurs'd the pinion which impell'd tlie steel. 
While the same plumage that had warm'd his nest^ 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast. 

There be, who say in these enlighten'd days 
Tiiat splendid lies are all tlie poet's praise ; 
That strain'd Invention, ever on the wing, 
Alone impels the modern bard to sing ; 
Tis true, that all who rhyme, nay, all who write, 
Shrink from that fatal word to genius — ^Trite ; 



* Henry Kirke White died at Cambridge in October, 1806, in eooMi 
of too much exertion in the pursuit of studies that would have mat 
mind which disease and poverty could not impair, and which death its 
stroycd rather tlian subdued. His poems abound in such beaatiea ai 
impress the reader with the liveliest regret, that so short a period was 
ted to talents, which would have dignified evea the sacred fimcUoDS 1 
deseed to an ume. 
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et Truth sometimes will lend her noblest fires, 
nd decorate the verse herself inspires ; 
Ills fact in virtue's name let Crabbe attest, 
liougb Nature's sternest painter, yet the best. 

And here let Shee^ and genius find a place, 
Hiose pen and pencil yield an equal grace ; 
V> guide whose hand the sister arts combine, 
jDd trace the poet's, or the painter's line ; 
Hiose magic touch can bid the canvass glow ; 
hr pour the easy rhyme's harmonious flow, 
Hiile honours doubly merited attend 
lie poet's rival, but the painter's friend. 

Blest is the man ! who dares approach the bower 
fliere dwelt the Muses at their natal hour ; 
¥hose steps have press'd, whose eye has mark'd afar, 
die clime that nurs'd the sons of song and war, 
Phe scenes which Glory still must hover o'er ; 
ler place of birth, her own Achaian shore : 
tut doubly blest is he, whose heart expands 
V^ith hallow'd feelings for those classic lands ; 
^ho rends the veil of ages long gone by, 
Uid views their remnants with a poet's eye ! 
Vright If 'twas thy happy lot at once to view 
%ose shores of glory, and to sing them too ; 
Uid sure no common Muse inspired thy pen 
7o hail the land of gods and godlike men. 

And you, associate bards !| who snatch'd to light 
liose gems too long withheld from modem sight; 

* Kr. Shee, author of <* Rhymes on Art,** and « Element* of Art.» 
t Mr. Wright, late consul general for the seven islands, is aatbor of a very 
eantifal poem Just published: it is entitled ** Hor» lonlcse," and is descrip* 
ve of the Isles and the adjacent coast of Greece. 

X The tnuislators of the Antiwlogy have since ^UiihftA. ve^KtiKA \msaa^ 
4iicfa evince foilaflhat only reqnlrei oppoxtooSiiky \0«ftB&&«n5abL^^ 
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I x^hosc mingling taste combin'd to cull the wreath 
If here Attic flowers Aonian odours breathe, 
And all their renovated fragrance flung, 
To grace the beauties of your native tongue; 
Now let those minds that nobly could transfuse 
The glorious spirit of the Grecian Muse, 
Though sofl the echo, scorn a borrowed tone: 
Resign Achaia's lyre, and strike your own. 

Let these, or such as these, with just applause. 
Restore the Muse's violated laws; 
But not in flimsy Darwin's pompous chime, 
That mighty master of unmeaning rhyme; 
Whose gilded cjrmbals more adorn'd than clear. 
The eye delighted, but fatigued the ear. 
In show the simple lyre could once surpass. 
But now worn down, appear in native brass; 
While all his train of hovering sylphs around, 
Evaporate in similes and sound ; 
Him let tliem shun, with him let tinsel die: 
False glare attracts, but more offends the eye.* 

Yet let them not to vulgar Wordsworth stoop. 
The meanest object of the lowly group. 
Whose verse of all but childish prattle void. 
Seems blessed harmony to Lambe and Llotd :t 
Let tliem — but hold, my Muse, nor dare to teach 
A strain, far, far beyond thy humble reach ; 
The native genius with their feeling given 
Will point the path, and peal their notes to heaven. 
And thou, too, Scott! J resign to minstrels rude 
The wilder slogan of a border feud! 

* The neglect of the " BotaiiJc Garden," is some proof of returning ti 
the scenery b its sole recommonuRtlon. 
/JlHH^^imbe and Lioyd, the most ignoble followers of Southey am! 
1 1 hope that in Sir. ScotVs imtX ^QexD.Vu& Vnxv^ wbftCQiac 
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-•et others spin their meagre lines for hire; 

«XK>ugh for Genius if itself inspire ! 

«et SouTHET sing, although his teeming Muse, 

^rolific every spring, be too profuse. 

«et simple Wordsworth chime his childish verse^ 

Lnd brother CoLERines lull the babe at nurse; 

^et spectre-moiigering Lewis aim, at most, 

2o rouse the galleries, or to raise a ghost; 

^t Moore be lewd ; let Stranoford steal from MooRX| 

kjid swear that Cahoens sang such notes of yore; 

!^t Hatlet hobble on; Montgomery rave; 

knd godly Grahamb chant a stupid stave; 

oet sonneteering Bowles his strains refine, 

\jid whine an^ whimper to the fourteenth line; 

Let Stott, Carlisle,* Matilda, and the rest 

Df Grub-street, and of Grosvenor-place the best, 

bi %tm addicted to " Grunarye," and more to Grammar, than the ladjr <^ the 
Lay, and her Braro WlUiam of Deloraine. 

* It may be asked why I hare cem nred the earl of Carilde, my gnardiaa 
nd rdative, to vrhom I dedicated a Tolmne of puerile poemi a few jreart 
ifa. The i^oardlaiuhip waa nominal, at least as iar at I have been able to. 
dbeoTerj the relationship I cannot help, and am very sorry ibr it) but ai 
Us kMdship seemed to forget it ona rery essential occasion to me,I shall not 
btflhen my memory with the recoUection. 1 do not think that personal dif- 
brenoet sanction the mOnst condemnation <^a brother scribbler} but I se« 
w reason why they shoald act as a prerentiye, when the author, noble or igw 
MMe, has for a series of years beguiled a** discerning pobUc" (as the adver- 
isements have It) widk divers reame of most orthodox imperial nonsense. 
Sesides, I do not step aside to vituperate the earl) no— his works came fairiy 
n review with those of other patrician Uttrati. If; before I escaped tnm 
uf teent, I Mid any thing in favour of his lordships pnper books, it was in 
he way of dutiful dedication, and more from the advice ofothen than my 
iwn Judgment, and I seise the first <^ipnrtunity of pro n ounci n g my sincere 
wantatton. I have heard that sovie persons conceive me to he under obli- 
{■tions to Lord Carlisle: if so, I shall be most particulariy happy to learn 
vhat they are, and when conferred, tint they may be duly appradated, and 
pdiUdy acknowledgfd. What I have huiDblky tAnax^ Vk «^ ^^^^oiSnft. <s^ 

rOL, UT. \1 4 
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gcrawl on tiU death release us from the straiD, 
Or Common Sense assert her rights agun; 
But thou, with powers that mock the aid of praiscii 
Should'st leave to humbler bards ignoble lays: 
Thy country's voice, the voice of all the nine 
Demand a hallow'd harp— that harp is thine. 
Say! will not Caledonia's annals yield 
The glorious record of some nobler field. 
Than the vile foray of a plundering clan 
Whose proudest deeds disgrace the name of man? 
Or Marmion's acts of darkness, fitter food 
For outlaw'd Sherwood's tales of Robin Hood? 
Scotland ! still proudly claim thy native bard. 
And be thy praise his first, his best reward ! 
Tet not with thee alone his name should live, 
But own the vast renown a world can give ; 
Be known, perchance, when Albion is no more. 
And tell the tale of what she was before ; 
To future times her faded fame recall. 
And save her glory, though his country fall. 
Yet what avails the sanguine poet's hope ? " 
To conquer ages and with time to cope! 
New eras spread their wings, new nations rise, 
And other victors* fill the applauding skies ; 
A few brief generations fleet along. 
Whose sons forget the poet and his song : 

his printed Uiin^ I am prepared to support if necessary, bj quotation! 
eleg^ies, euloprics, odes, episudes, and certain lacetioua and dainty Uaj 
bearing: his name and mark : 

** What can ennoble knaves, or fooli^ or cowards ? 

Alas ! nut all the blood of all the Uowards I"* 
So says Pope. Amen ! 

^Mritan homo, tictorque rirum volitare per omV-^Virgif. 
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en now, what once lovM minstrels scarce may claim 
le transient mention of a dubious name ! 
"hen Fame's loud trump hath blown its noblest blast, 
30ugh long the sound, the echo sleeps at last, 
Dd glory, like the Phcenix 'midst her fires, 
shales her odours, blazes, and expires. 
Shall hoary Granta call her sable sons, 
Xpert in science, more expert at puns ? 
Iiall these approach the muse? ah no ! she flies, 
nd even spurns the great Seatonian prize, 
hough printers condescend the press to soil 
nth rhyme by Hoars, and epic blank by Hotle ; 
bt him whose page, if still upheld by whist, 
squires no sacred theme to bid us list.* 
e ! who in Granta's honours would surpass, 
[oft mount her Pegasus, a full-grown ass ; 
foal well worthy of her ancient dam, 
Hiose Hellicon is duller than her Cam. 
There Clarke, still striving piteously ^ to please," 
orgetting doggrel leads not to degrees, 
would-be satirist, a hir'd buffoon, 
monthly scribbler of some low lampoon, 
ondemn'd to drudge, the meanest of the Qieaii, 
nd furnish falsehoods for a magazine, 
eTOtes to scandal his congenial mind ; 
imself a living libel on mankind .f 

^The « Oamei of Hoyle,** wdl known to the Totaricf of wbM, ebeas, &,& 
i not to.be rapeneded by the Tafuiefl of Ui poetical namesake, whoee 
em eomprised, as espreiily stated in the adTertisement, all the ** Pkgoes 

\ This penon, who has lately betrayed the most nqpid syaVtMU of con* 
mod anthonhip, is writer of a poem denominated the ** Art of Pleasing,% 
* Incus a non locendo,** cnntafaiing little pleasantry and teas poesy. He 
loaetfasffloalh^ysllptBdlaryaadMlkcUiv «€ ciA»bbb&a %ft ^^m^ ^M&b^<^ 
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Oh dark asylum of a Vandal race!* I 

At once the boast of learning, and disgrace ; | 

So sunk in dulness and so lost in shame 
That Smttee and HonosoNf scarce redeem tby fame! | 
But where fair Isis rolls her purer wave. 
The partial Muse delighted loves to lave. 
On her green banks a greener wreath is wove, 
To crown the bards that haunt her classic groye« 
Where Richards wakes a genuine poet's fires. 
And modern Britons justly praise their sires4 
For me, who thus unask'd have dar'd to tell 
My country, what her sons should know too weU; 
Zeal for her honour bade me here engage 
The host of idiots that infest her age. 
No just applause her honoured name shall lose^ 
As first in freedom, dearest to the Muse. 
•Oh would thy bards but emulate thy fame, 
And rise, more worthy, Albion, of thy name ! 
What Athens was in science, Rome in power. 
What Tyre appear'd in her meridian hour, 
Tis thine at once, fair Albion, to have been, 
"Earth's chief dictatress. Ocean's mighty queen ; 
But Rome decay'd, and Athens strew'd the plain. 
And Tyre's proud piers lie shatter'd in the main : 

If this unfartuaite young* man would exchange Uie magazines for the matb 
matics, and endeavour to take a decent degree in his nniTer&lty, it mlgl 
eventually prove more serviceable than his present salary. 

* " Into Cambridgeshire the emperor Probus transported a considersb 
body of Vandals."— 43iibbon^s Decline and FaU, page 83, vol. Z Thert is i 
reason to doubt the truth of this assertion , tlic breed is still in high periie 
tion. 

t This gentleman^s name requires no praise : the man who in trantktii 
displays unquestionable genius, may well be expected to excel in origin 
composition, of which it is to be hoped we shall soon sec a splendid spedme 
/ Tim " ift«i1ir[ml Britons,^^ an «xceUeat v(MiaYk>i A&\0utt^9u 
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ike these Ay strength may sink, in ruin hurPd, 

ad Britain fall, the bulwark of the world. 

It let me cease, and dread Cassandra^s fate, 

^ith warning ever scoflfd at, till too late ; 

themes less lofty still my lay confine, 

rid urge thy bards to gain a name like thine. 

Then, hapless Britain ! be thy rulers blest, 

he senate's oracles, the people's jest ! 

tin hear thy motley orators dispense 

he flowers of rhetoric, though not of sense, 

rhile Can Nine's colleagues hate him for his wit, 

nd old dame Portland* fills the place of Pitt. 

Yet once again adieu ! ere this the sail 

hat wafts me hence is shivering in the gale ; 

nd Afric's coast and Calpe'sf adverse height, 

nd Stamboul'st minarets must greet my sight : 

hence shall I stray thro' Beauty's^ native clime, 

liere Kafi]| is clad in rocks, and crown'd with snows sub« 

lime, 
it should I back return, no letter'd rage 
lall drag my common-place book on the stage : 
5t vain Valentia** rival luckless Carr, 
nd equal him whose work he sought to mar ; 

' A friend of mine beingr Mked why his grace of P. was liliawd to ab ol(l 
man, reiriied, ** be supposed it was because he was past bearlog," 
Calpe is tlie ancient name of Oibraltar. 
Stamboul b tlie Turkish word for Constantinople. 
< Georgia, remarludile for the beaaty of its inhabltanti. 
Mount Oaucasus. 

* Lord Valentin (wliote tremendous trarels are forthcoming with due de- 
ations, graphical, ttqpograpiiical, and typographical) deposed, on Sir Johs 
rr^ unlucky suit, that Dubois's satire prerented his purchase of the <* Stran- 

• in Ireland.** Oh, lie, my lord, has your lordship no moke Ming for a 
0wlo«rlstf bm**twoof«tnuk^*'theysay,lcc 

11* 
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^ AmbAhh and Ei«ui* ttill pome 
Hie ibide of Fame through regiou of Yirtue ; 
Waste oseleas thoiuands on their Phidian freaks, 
Bfiashapen monumenti, and QiaimM antiqiiea ; 
And make their grand saloons a general mart 
For all the mntilated blocks of art ; 
Of Dardan tours, let Dilettanti tell, 
I leave tcqxography to classic GnUi ;|> 
And, quite content, no more shall interpoaei 
To stun mankind with poesj or prose. 

Thus far Pve held my undisturbed career, 
PreparM for rancour, steel'd 'gainst selfish fear ; 
This thing of rhyme I neW disdainM to own-^ 
Though not distruafe, yet not quite unknown, 
My voice was heard again, though not so kwd. 
My page, though nameless, never disavowed, 
And now at once I tear the veil away ; — 
Cheer on the pack ! and quarry stands at bay, 
Unscar'd by all the din ofMELBouRNE house, 
By Lambs's resentment, or by Holi«and's spouse. 
By Jeffret'8 harmless pistol, HaliiAm's rage, 
Eoina's brawny sons and brimstone page. 
Our men in buckram shall have blows enough^ 
And feel they too are <* penetrable stuff:" 
And though I hope not hence unscath'd to go, 
Who conquers me, shall find a stubborn foe. 
The time hath been, when no harsh sound would fall 
From lips that now may seem imbued with gall, 

*Lord Elgin would fain persuade us,tiiatall tiie fijg^nrefyWlth and wi 
note*, in his stone-shop, are the work of Phidias: ** Oredat Judsns f* 

t BIr. GeU^ Topography of Trqy and Ithaca cannot flJl to ensure tl 
firobation of erery man possessed of dassical taste, as well for the infom 
Mr. O. conveys to the mind of the reader, at for the abili^ and re»car( 
ti^pecUve works display. 
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or foqjs nor follies tempt me to despise V> 
be meanest thing that crawl'd beneath mj eyes ; 
It now so callous grown, so chang'd since youth, 
i^e learnM to think, and sternly speak the truth ; 
earnM to deride the critic's starch decr'be, 
nd break him on the wheel he meant for me ; 
spurn the rod a scribbler bids me kiss, 
or care if courts and crowds applaud or hiss ; 
ay more, though all my rival rhymesters frown^ 
too can bunt a poetaster down : 
nd, arm'd in proof, the gauntlet oast at once 
o Scotch marauder, and to Southern dunce, 
hus much I've dar'd to do ; how far my lay 
ath wrong'd these righteous times, let others say : 
his, let the world, which knows not how to spare, 
et rarely blames unjustly, now declare. 
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^^Celui qui remplissait alors cette place, ^tait uq 
gentilhomme Polonais, nomm6 Mazeppa, n^ daos 
le palatinat de Padolie ; il ayait ^t^ ^lev^ page de 
Jean Casimir, et avail pris k sa cour quelque tein- 
ture des belles-lettres. Une intrigue qu'il eut dans 
sa jeunesse avec la femme d'un gentilhomme Polo- 
nais, ayant ^t6 d^couverte, le mari le fit lier tout nu 
sur un cheval farouche, et le laissa aller en cet 6tat. 
Le cheval, qui 6tait du pays de I'Ukraine, y retour- 
na, et y porta Mazeppa, demi-mort de fatigue et dt 
faim. Quelque pay sans le secoururent: il resta 
long-terns parmi eux, et se signala dans plusieurs 
courses contre lesTartares. La superiority de ses 
lumi^res lui donna une grande consideration parmi 
les Cosaques : sa reputation s'augmentant de jour en 
jour, obligea le Czar k le faire Prince de PUkraine.'' 
— ^Voltaire, Histoire de Charles XH, p. 196. • 

^Le roi fuyant et poursuivi eut son cheval tu^ sous 
lui; le Colonel Gieta, blesse, et perdant tout sa sang, 
lui donna le sien. Ainsi on remit deux fois k cheval, 
dans la suite, ce conqu^rant qui n'avait puy monter 
pendant tsi bataille." — ^Voltaire, Hisi. de C%atiet 
XJlp.^16. 



r - • 

i» ADTERTISEHBIIT. 

"Le KM aDa par on autre dmoun avec tpuikfMA 
^ eavaUen. Le oanosse, 06 il toit, rompit daw It 
maiche; on ie remit ichevaL Pour oomUe de dis- 
gcace, il t'^gara pendant la nnit dans on bob; U, 
acm courage ne po a n mt {Aoa iropmte k ses forcei 
^^mia^es, les douleurii de sa Ueisore deTenues plus 
in iu pportaMe par la fatigue, son dieral ^tant tombi 
de laantodey il se ooucha qoelques heures an pied 
d\ni arfare, en danger d' 6tre surpris k tout moment 
par lesTainqueurs qui le cherchaient de tout cAt^s." 
^Yqwaus, BBiMrtiU Ckmka JOL p^ 218. 
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THtas after dread Pultowa'a day, 

When fortune left the royal Swede* 
Around a slaughter'd army lay, 

No more to combat and to bleed. 
The power and glory of the war, 

Faithless as their vain votaries, men, 
Had passed to the triumphant Czar, 

And Moscow's walls were safe again, 
Until a day more dark and drear, 
And a more memorable year, 
Should give to slaughter and to shame 
A mightier host and haughtier name ; 
A greater wreck, a deeper fall, 
A shock to one— a thunderbolt to atf. 



IL 

Siich was the hazard of the die ; 

The wounded Charles was taa^Vil to fiC| 
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' Wf^ and id|^ through field and flood, 
gWiaM with hfa own and «ibJ6ctB* Mood; 
Por thooMndt fen that flight to ud : 
And not a TOica was heard t* upbraid 
Aaifaition in liis humbled hour, 
% Whontnith liad nonglht to dread ftom power. 
Bi hone was dain, and CHeta gara 
niown-Huid died the Russians' slaTe. 
n» too iinlu after man j a league 
Of well sustained, but vain fiitigue; . 
And in tiie dqpth of forests, darkling 
Tlw wateh-fires in the distance sparkling-^ 

Tlie beacras of sorroundiDg fo es 
A Kng must laj his Hmbs at length. 

Are these the.laurels and lapose 
For which the nations strain their strength ? 
They laid him by a savage tree, 
In out-worn j^ture's agony ; 
His wounds Were stiff — his limbs were starlc— 
The heavy hour was chill and dark ; 
The fever in bis blood forbade 
A transient slumber's fitfiil aid : 
And thus it was; but yet through all, 
iOnglike the monarch bore his fiU, 
And made, in this extreme of ill, 
Hb pangs the vassals of his will ; 
All silent and subdued were they, 
As once the nations round him lay. 



III. 
^^||riMUiie£i ! — alas ! how few, 

^ ' Vim 



fleeting o{ ^ dv| 



^ 
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C[ad thinn'd k ; but this wreck was true 

And chivalrous: upon the clay 
JEIach sate him down, all sad and mute| 

Beside his monarch and his steed, 
Per danger levels man and brute, 

And all are fellows in their need. 
Among the rest, Mazeppa made 
His pillow in an old oak's shade — 
Himself as rough, and scarce less old, 
The Ukraine's hetman, calm and bold ; 
But first, outspent with this long course, 
The Cossack prince rubb'd down his horse, 
And made for hun a leafy bed, 

And smooth'd his fetlocks and his mane, 

And slack'd his girth, and strippM his rein, 
And joyM to see how well he fed ; 
For until now he had the dread 
His wearied courser might refuse 
To browze beneath the midnight dews : 
But he was hardy as his lord. 
And little cared for bed and board ; 
But spirited and docile too ; 
Whate'er was to be done, would do. 
Shaggy and swift, an4 strong of limb. 
All Tartar-like he carried him ; 
ObeyM his voice, and came at call, 
And knew him in the midst of all : 
Though thousands were around, — and Night, 
Without a star, pursued her flight, — 
That steed from sunset until dawn 
His chief would follow like a fawi|. 
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This done, Mazeppa spread his cloak. 
And laid his lance beneath bis oak, 
* Felt if his arms in order good 
The long day's march had well withstood- 
If still the powder fillM the pan, 

And flints unloosened kept their lock — 
His sabre's hilt and scabbard felt, 
And whether they had chafed his belt— 
And next the venerable man, 
From out his haversack and can, 

Prepared and spread his slender stock; 
And to the monarch and his men 
The whole or portion offer'd then 
With far less of inquietude 
Than courtiers at a banquet would. 
And Charles of this his slender share 
With smiles partook a moment there, 
To force of cheer a greater show, 
And seem above both wounds and wo ; — 
And then he said — ^^ Of all our band, 
Though firm of heart and strong of hand, 
In skirmish, march, or forage, none 
Can less have said or more have done 
Than thee, Mazeppa ! On the earth 
So fit a pair had never birth, 
Since Alexander's days till now, 
As thy Bucephalus and thou : 
Alljbig^'s fame to thine'should yield 
W^^^k ^^ o'er flood and field." 
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Mazeppa answer'd — *' 111 betide 

The school wherein I learn'd to ride !" 

Quoth Charles — " Old Hetman, wherefore so, 

Since thou hast learned the art so well?" 

Mazeppa said — " Twere long to tell ; 

And we have many a league to go 

With every now and then a blow, 

And ten to one at least the foe, 

Before our steeds may graze at ease 

Beyond the swifl Borysthenes : 

And, sire, your limbs have n^ed of rest;, 

And I will be the sentinel 

Of this your troop." — "But I request," 

Said Sweden's monarch, "thou wilt teU 

This tale of thine, and I may reap, 

Perchance, from this the boon of sleep, 

For at this moment from my eyes 

The hope of present slumber flies." 

^*Well, sire, with such a hope, V\l track 
My seventy years of memory back : 
I think 'twas in my twentieth spring, — 
Ay, 'twas, — when Casimir was king — 
John Casimir, — I was his page 
Six summers in my earlier age ; 
A learned monarch, faith ! was he, 
Aim] most unlike your majesty: 
He made no wars, and did not gain 
New realms to lose them back again ^ 
And (save debates in Warsaw's diet) 
He reign'd in most unseemly quiet; 

18* 
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NoC that he had no cares to vex. 
He loved the muses and the sex; 
And sometimes these so froward are. 
They made him wish himself at war ; 
But soon hb wrath being o'er, he took 
Another mistress, or new book : 
And then he gave prodigious fetes — 
All Warsaw gatherM round his gates 
To gaze upon his splendid court. 
And names, and chiefs, of princely port ; 
He was the Polish Solomon, 
So sung his poets, all but one. 
Who, being unpension'd, made a satire, 
And boasted that he could not flatter. 
It was a court of jousts and mimes. 
Where every courtier tried at rhymes ; 
Even I for once produced some verses, 
And sign'd my odes, Despairing Tliyrsis- 
There was a certain Palatine, 
A count of far and high descent, 

Rich as a salt or silver mine ;* 
And he was proud, ye may divine, 

As if from heaven he had been sent : 
He had such wealth in blood and ore 

As few could match beneath the throne ; 
And he would gaze upon his store. 
And o'er his pedigree would pore, 
Until by some confusion led. 
Which almost look'd like want of head, 

He thought theu" merits were his own. 

* j^li^jHk^pi ^^ a ggjf minc*^ mny prrhapd he permilted to a P 
f >^,^^^^^^^^pM(lry consists gtwivX^ \u \Vvc «aJ»x. vblvocv 
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His wife was not of his opinion — 

His junior she by thirty years — 
Grew daily tired of his dominion ; 

And, after wishes, hopes, and fears, 

To virtue a few farewell tears, 
A restless dream or two, some glances 
At Warsaw's youth, some songs, and dancii^i 
Awaited but the usual chances, 
Those happy accidents which render 
The coldest dames so yery tender, 
To deck her Count with titles given, 
^s said, as passports into heaven ; 
But, strange to say, they rarely boast 
Of these who have deserved them most. 

V. 

^* I was a goodly stripling then ; 

At seventy years I so may say, 
That there were few, or boys or men. 

Who, in my dawning time of day^ 
Of vassal or of knight's degree. 
Could vie in vanities with me ; 
For I had strength, youth, gayety, 
A port, not like to this ye see. 
But smooth, as all is rugged now; 

For time, and care, and war, have ploughed 
'My very soul from out my brow ; 

And thus I should be disavowed 
By all my kind and kin, could they 
Compare my day and yesterday ; 
'Tliis change was wrought, too, long eie ai^ 
Had fa 'en my features fot Vus v^« • 
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With years, ye know, have not declined 
My strength, my courage, or my mind, 
Or at this hour I should not be 
Telling old tales beneath a tree, 
With starless skies my canopy. 
But let me on : Theresa's form — 
Methinks it glides before me now. 
Between me and yon chestnut's bough, 
The memory is so quick and warm ; 
And yet I found no words to tell 
The shape of her I loved so well : 
She had the Asiatic eye, 

Such as our Turkish neighbourhood 

Hath mingled with our Polish blood. 
Dark as above us is the sky ; 
But tlirough it stole a tender light, 
Like the first moonrise at midnight ; 
Large, dark, and swimming in the stream. 
Which seem'd to melt to its own beam ; 
All love, half languor, and haJf fire, 
Like saints that at the stake expire, 
And lift their raptured looks on high, 
As though it were a joy to die. 
A brow like a midsummer lake. 

Transparent with tlie sun therein. 
When waves no murmur dare to make, 

And heaven beholds her face within. 
A cheek and lip — but why proceed? 

I loved h( r then — I love her still ; 
And s uch as I am, love indeed 

Il^MR^ntremes — in good and ill. 

mtnf 
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•oour very ag^e 
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With the vain shadow of the past». 
As is Mazeppa to the last. 

VI. 

^ We met — we gazed — I saw, and sigh'dy 

She did not speak, and yet replied ; 

There are ten thousand tones and signs 

We hear and see, but none defines — 

Involuntary sparks of thought^ 

Which strike from out the heart o'^rwroughtf 

And form a strange intelligencey 

Alike mysterious and intense, 

Which link the hurning chain that binds^ 

Without their will, young hearts and minds ; 

Conveying, as the electric wire, 

We know not how, the absorhmg fire.-^ 

I saw, and sigh'd — in silence wept. 

And still reluctant distance kept, 

Until I was made known to her, 

And we might then and there confer 

Without suspicion— then, even then, 

I long'd and was resolved to speak ; 
But on my lips they died again. 

The accents tremulous and weak| 
Until one hour. — ^There is a game^ 

A frivolous and foolish play. 

Wherewith we while away the day ; 
It is — I have forgot the name — 
And we to this, it seems, were set. 
By some strange chance, which I forget ; 
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f reckM not if I won or lost, 

It was enough for me to be 

So near to hear, and oh ! to see 
The being whom I lovM the most. — 
I watchM her as a sentinel, 
(May ours this dark night watch as well !) 
Until I saw, and thus it was. 
That she was pensive, nor perceived 
Her occupation, nor was grieved 
Nor glad to lose or gain ; but still 
PlayM on for hours, as if her will 
Yet UHmd her to the place, though not 
That tier's might be the winning lot 
Then through iny brain the thought did pass, 
Even as a flash of lightning there, 
Tiiat there was something in her air 
Which would not doom me to despair ; 
And on the thought my words broke forth, 

All incoherent as they were — 
Their eloquence was little worth, 
But yet she listen'd — 'tis enough — 

Who listens once will listen twice ; 

Her heart, be sure, is not of ice, 
And one refusal's no rebuff. 

VII. 

" I loved, and was beloved again — 
They tell me, Sire, you never knew 
Those gentle frailties ; if 'tis true, 

I shorten all my joy or pain ; 

To you 'twould seem absurd as vain ; 

" " " men are not born to leX^^, 
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Or o'er tf;eir passions, or as you 
Thus o'er themselves and nations too. 
I am— or rather w(m — a prince, 

A chief of thousands, and could lead 

Them on where each would foremost bleed ; 
But could not o'er myself evince 
The like control — But to resume : 

I loved, and was beloved again ; 
In sooth, it is a happy doom, 

But yet where happiest ends in pain. — 
We met in secret, and the hour 
Which led me to that lady's bower 
Was fiery Expectation's dower. 
My days and nights were nothing — all 
Except that hour, which doth recall 
In the long lapse from youth to age 

No other like itself— I'd give 

The Ukraine back again to live 
It o'er once more — and be a page, 
The happy page, who was the lord 
Of one soft heart, and his own sword. 
And had no other gem nor wealth 
Save nature's gift of youth and health.** 
We met in secret — doubly sweet. 
Some say, they find it so to meet ; 
I know not that— I would have given 

My life but to have call'd her mine 
In the full view of earth and heaven ; 

For I did oft and long repine 
That we could only meet by stealth. 



niL 

"For lovers there are many eyes, 

And such there were on us; — the deTil 

On such occasions should be civil — 
The devil! — I'm loth to do him wrong. 

It might be some untoward saint, 
Who would not be at rest too long, 

But to his pious bile gave ?ent — 
But one fair night, some lurking spies 
Surprised and seized us both. 
The Count was something more than wroth- 
I was unarm'd; but if in steel, 
All cap-^-pie from head to heel. 
What 'gainst their numbers could I do?— 
■'Twas near his castle, far away 

From city or from succour near. 
And almost on the break of day; 
.1 did not think to see another. 

My moments seem'd reduced to few ;. 
And with one prayer to Mary Mother, 

And, it may be, a saint or two, 
As I resign'd me to my fate, 
They led me to the castle gate : 

Theresa's doom I never knew. 
Our lot was henceforth separate. — 
An angry man, ye may opine, 
Was he, the proud Count Palatine ; 
And he had reason good to be, 

But he was most enraged lest such 

An accident should chance to touch 
Upon his future pedigree-, 
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N'or less amazed, that such a blot 
His noble 'scutcheon should have got. 
While he was highest of his line ; 

Because unto himself he seem'd 

The first of men, nor less he deem'd 
In others' eyes, and most in mine. 
'Sdeath ! with ^page — ^perchance a king 
Had reconciled him to the thing ; 
But with a stripling of a page — 
I felt — but cannot paint his rage, 

IX. 

** * Bring forth the horse !' — the horse was brought ; 

In truth, he was a noble steed, 

A Tartar of the Ukraine breed, 
Who look'd as though the speed of thought 
Were in his limbs ; but he was wild. 

Wild as the wild deer, and untaught, 
With spur and bridle nndefiled — 

Twas but a day he had been caught ; 
And snorting, with erected mane. 
And struggling fiercely, but in vain, 
In the full foam of wrath and dread 
To me the desert-born was led : 
They bound me on, that menial throng, 
Upon his back with many a thong ; 
Then loosed him with a sudden lash- 
Away ! — away ! — and on we dash !— 
Torrents less rapid and less rash. 

TOL. iii« 10 
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"Away ! — away ! — Mj breath was gone — 
I saw not where he hurried on : 
Twas scarcely yet the break of day, 
And on he foam'd — away ! — away ! — 
The last of human sounds which rose, 
As I was darted from my foes, 
Was the wild shout of savage laughter, 
Which on the wind came roaring after 
A moment from that rabble rout : 
With sudden wrath I wrencb'd my head. 
And snapp'd the cord, which to the mane 
Had bound my neck in lieu of rein, 
And, writhing half my form about, 
Howl'd back my curse ! but 'midst the tread, 
The thunder of my courser's speed. 
Perchance they did not hear nor heed : 
It vexes me — for I would fain 
Have paid their insult back again. 
I paid it well in after days : 
There is not of that castle gate. 
Its drawbridge and portcullis' weight, 
Stone, bar, moat, bridge, or barrier left; 
Nor of its fields a blade of grass. 
Save what grows on a ridge of wall, 
Wliere stood the hearth-stone of the hall ; 
And many a time ye there might pass. 
Nor dream that e'er that fortress was : 
I saw its turrets in a blaze, 
Their crackli' g battlements all cleft, 
And the hot lead pour down like rain 
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Prom off the scorchM ad blackening roof, 
"Whose thickness was not yengeanc&-proof. 

They little thought that day of pain, 
"When launch'd, as on the lightning's flash, 
rrhey bade me to destruction dash, 

That one day I should come again. 
With twice five thousand horse, to thank 

The Count for his uncourteous ride. 
They play'd me then a bitter prank, 

When, with the wild horse for my guide. 
They bound me to his foaming flank : 
At length I play'd them one as frank— 
For time at last sets all things even— • 

And if we do but watch the hour, 

There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 

XI. 

" Away, away, my steed and I, 

Upon the pinions of the wind. 

All human dwellings left behind ; 
We speed like meteors through the sky. 
When with its crackling sound the night 
Is chequer'd with the northern light : 
Town — ^village — ^none were on our track, 

But a wild plain of far extent, 
And bounded by a forest black ; 

And, save the scarce seen battlement 
On distant heights of some strong hold, 
Against the Tartars built of old. 



VolneeofiiiaiL TbeyMtfbiiAm 
▲ TuAiah araij htd BuurchM o^ } 
Aiid whaM tb6 Spalift hoof JuOh trad, 
Tlw^eHiirelBMtlMbloQdtfiodj — 

I ooold havB uHwar'd with m iigib— » 
But ^ we fled, mwaji mwiy-* 

And i eduld neitfaer Mgh nor pnj ; 
And nqr oqM sweal-dropt fett like nfai 
Upon tiie ooiiner^ briiiling mane ; 
Bat nortiiig still with nge and fter,- 
Be flew upon Ills te oaner : 
At times I almost tbonit^ indeed. 
He nriiit hafe da^kenM in hb qveed s 
But no— my boond and slender frame 

Was nothing to his angry might, 
And merely like a ^pur became : 
Each motion which I made to free 
My swoln limbs from their agony 

Increased his fury and afftight : 
I tried my voice, — 'twas faint and low. 
But yet he swerved as from a blow ; 
And, starting to each accent, sprang 
As from a sudden trumpet's dang : 
Meantime my cords were wet with gore. 
Which, oozing through my limbs, ran o'er ; 
And in my tongue the thirst became 
A something fierier far than flame, 

xn. 

* We near'd the wM noi^)^— Hi^ij^ vjk^x^^^ 
no bounds on eitViei ^«\ 
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Twas studded with old sturdy treesi 

That bent not to the roughest breeze 

Which howls down from Siberia's waste, 

And strips the forest in its haste, — 

But these were few, and far between 

Set thick with shrubs more young and greeD| 

Luxuriant with their annual leaves, 

Ere strown by those autumnal eves 

That nip the forest's foliage dead, 

Discolour'd with a lifeless red^ 

Which stands thereon like stiffen'^] gore 

Upon the slain when battle's o'er, 

And some long winter's night hath shod 

Its frost o'er every tombless head, 

So cold and stark the raven's beak 

May peck unpierced each frozen cheek ; 

'Twas a wild waste of underwood, * 

And here and there a chestnut stood. 

The strong oak, and the hardy pine ; 

But far apart — and well it were, 
Or else a different lot were mine — 

The boughs gave way, and did not tear 
My limbs ; and I found strength to bear 
My wounds, already scarr'd with cold — 
My bonds forbade to loose my hold. 
We rustled through the leaves like wind* 
Left shrubs, and trees, and wolves behind ; 
By night I heard them on the track, 
Their troop came hard upon our back. 
With their long gallop, which can tire 
The hound's deep hate, and hunter's fire ; 
Where'er we flew they foUow'd on, 
J^or left 119 with the monuxi^ siui\ 



BiUad I taw theiB) tearcMr m lool,' 
▲t da jbteak winding through the mod, 
And dirottgh the mgfat ^ad heavdthak ftet 
Their steaUng, lustliDg itep repeat 
Oh ! how I wiA'd fo-iqpear or awordy 
At least to dlaamidiKhe horde, 
* Andperiih— ifitmiutbeio-*. 
At hay, destiojiiig aiaiiy a foe. 
When irat my cooraar^ raoe begoii, * 
I wiih'd the .^Nd already won ; 
But now I douhted atrengdi and ^peed. 
Fain doidit ! his iwift and tavage hieed 
flad MTfed him like tlie mountain roe s 
Nor fiuler ftUs tiie blinding snow 
Wldeh whelms the peasant near the door 
Whose Areshold he shall cross no more, 
Bewilder'd with the dazzling blast, 
Than through the forest-paths he past- 
Untried, untamed, and worse than wild ; * 
All furious as a favourM child 
BalkM of its wish; or fiercer still — 
A woman piqued-^^who has her will* 

xni. 

^The wood was past; 'twas more than noon, 
But chill the air, although in June; 
Or it might be mj veins ran cold — 
Prolong'd endurance tames the bold; 
And I was then not what I seem. 
But headlong as a wintry stream, 
And wore my feelings out before 
* ymll could count theix ca»a«s o^«i\ 
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And what with fury, fear, and wrath, 

The tortures which beset my path. 

Cold, hunger, sorrow, shame, distress. 

Thus bound in nature's nakedness; 

Sprung from a race whose rising bloodi^ > 

When stirr'd beyond its calmer mood, 

And trodden hard upon, is like 

The rattle-snake's, in act to strike. 

What marvel if this worn-out trunk 

Beneath its woes a moment sunk? 

The earth gave way, the skies roU'd round, 

I seem'd to sink upon the ground ; 

But err'd, for I was fastly bound. 

My heart turn'd sick, my brain grew sore, 

And throbb'd awhile, then beat no more: 

The skies spun like a mighty wheel; 

I saw the trees like drunkards reel. 

And a slight flash sprang o'er my eyeS| 

Which saw no farther; he who dies 

Can die no more than then I died, 

O'ertortured by that ghastly ride, 

I felt the blackness come and go. 

And strove to wake; but could not make 

My senses climb up from below : 

I felt as on a plank at sea. 

When all the waves that dash o'er thee, 

At the same time upheave and whelm, 

And hurl thee towards a desert realm. 

My undulating life was as 

The fancied lights that flitting pass 

Our shut eyes in deep midnight, when 

Fever begins upon the brain; 

But soon it pass'd with Uttle i^^ia, 
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And onward we advance! 

We reach the slippery shore at length, 

A haven I but little prized, 
For all behind was dark and drear, 
And all before was night and fear« 
How many hours of night or day 
In those suspended pangs I lay, 
I could not tell; I scarcely knew 
If this were humsin breath I drew. 

XV. 

** With glossy skin, and dripping mane, 

And reeling limbs, and reeking flank, 
The wild steed's sinewy nerves still strain 

Up the repelling bank. 
We gain the top: a boundless plain 
Spreads through the shadow of the night, 

And onward, onward, onward, seemji 

Like precipices in our dreams, 
To stretch beyond the sight; 
And here and there a speck of white, 

Or scattered spot of dusky green, 
In masses broke into the light. 
As rose the moon upon my right. 

But nought distinctly seen 
In the dim waste, would indicate 
The omen of a cottage gate; 
No twinkling taper from afar 
Stood like an hospitable star; 
Not even an ignis-fatuus rose 
To make him merry with my woes: 

That very cheat had cheex^d lOft ^^xik\ 
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V Of the abodei of meiu 



XVI. 

^'^Onirud we went— but daok uid iAdw; 

EGa savage force aMength o^^f^mit^ 
The drooping oouraer^ 'Aunt aad teiT, 

AH feebl J foaming went 
A sicklf infant had had power 
To guide him forward in tiiat hour; 

But uselen all to me. 
Bu new-bom jjupnnnii nought avaiPd^ 
My limbe were bound; my force had fiul*d|| 

Perchance, had they been free. 
With feeble effort still I tried 
To rend the bonds so starkly tied-— 

But still it was in vain ; 
My limbs were only wrung the more^ 
And soon the idle strife gave o'er. 

Which but prolonged their pain: 
The dizzy race seem'd almost done. 
Although no goal was nearly won : 
Some streaks announced the coming 

How slow, alas ! he came ! 
Methought that mist of dawning gray 
Would never dapple into day ; 
How heavily it roll'd away — 
^Before the eastern flame 
I^B^rimson, and deposed the stars, 
^^H^I^ the radiance from their cars, 
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And fillM the earth, from his deep throne^ 
With lonely lustre, all his own. 

xvn. 

"Up rose the sun; the mists were curlM 
Back from the solitary world 
Which lay around — behind — ^before : 
What booted it to traverse o'er 
Plain, forest, river ? Man nor brute, 
Nor dint of hoof, ngr print of foot. 
Lay in the wild luxuriant soil ; 
No sign of travel — none of toil; 
The very air was mute ; 
And not an insect's shrill small horn, 
No matin bird's new voice was borne 
From herb nor thicket. Many a werst, 
Panting as if his heart would burst, 
The weary brute still stagger'd on ; 
And still we were— or seem'd — alone : 
At length, while reeling on our way, 
Methought I heard a courser neigh, 
From out yon tuft of blackening firs. 
Is it the wind those branches stirs ? 
No, no ! from out the forest prance 

A trampling troop ; I see them come ! 
In one vast squadron they advance ! 

I strove to cry — ^my lips were dumb. 
The steeds rush on in plunging pride ; 
But where are they the reins to guide ? 
A thousand horse— and none to ride ! 
With jQowing tail, and fljring mane. 
Wide nostrils — never stretch'd by pain^ 
Mouths bloodless to the bit oi leui) 
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And feet that iron never shod, 
And flanks unscarr'd by spur or rod. 
A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 
Like waves that follow o'er the sea, 

Came thickly thundering on, 
As if our faint approach to meet ; 
The sight renerved my courser's feet, 
A moment staggering, feebly fleet, 
A moment, with a faint k>w neigh, 

He answered, and then fell; 
With gasps and glazing eyes he lay, 

And reeking limbs immoveable. 

His first and last career is done ! 
On came the troop — ^they saw him stoops 

They saw me strangely bound along 

His back with many a bloody thong ; 
They stop — they start — ^they snufF the air. 
Gallop a moment here and there, 
Approach, retire, wheel round and round, 
Then plunging back with sudden bound. 
Headed by one black mighty steed. 
Who seem'd the patriarch of his breed, 

Without a single speck or hair 
Of white upon his shaggy hide ; 
They snort — ^they foam — ^neigh — swerve asidCa 
And backward to the forest fly, 
By instinct, from a human eye. — 

They left me there, to my despair, 
Link'd to the dead and stiffening wretch. 
Whose lifeless limbs beneath me stretch, 
Relieved from that unwonted weight, 
F'rom whence I could not extricate 
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Not him nor me — and there we lay, 

The dying on the deadl 
I little deem'd another day 

Would see my houseless, helpless head, 

^ And there from morn till twilight bound^ 
I felt the heavy hours toil round, 
With just enough of life to see 
My last of suns go down on me, 
In hopeless certainty of mind. 
That makes us feel at length resigned 
To that which our foreboding years 
Presents the worst and last of fears 
Inevitable— even a boon, 
Nor more unkind for coming soon ; 
Yet shunn'd and dreaded with such care. 
As if it only were a snare 

That prudence might escape: 
At times both wish'd for and implored, 
At times sought with self-pointed sword^ 
Yet still a dark and hideous close 
To even intolerable woes, 

And welcome in no shape. 
And, strange to say, the sons of pleasure. 
They who have revellM beyond measure 
In beauty, wassail, wine, and treasure. 
Die calm, or calmer, o% than he 
Whose heritage was misery: 
For he who hath in turn run through 
All that was beautiful and new, 

Hath nought to hope, and nouf^ to leave ; 
And, save the future, (which is viewed 

VOL, ju. *20 
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Nat quite as men are base ot good, 
But as their nerves may be endued,) 
With nought perhaps to grieve :^- 
The wretch still hopes his woes must end. 
And Death, whom he should deem his firieod^ 
Appears, to his distempered ejes^ 
Arrived to rob him of his prise. 
The tree of his new Paradise. 
To-morrow woidd have given faim all. 
Repaid his pangs, repaired his fall; 
To-morrow would have been the first 
Of days no more deplored or curst, 
But bright, and long, and beckoning years^ 
Seen dazzling through the mist of tears. 
Guerdon of many a ptunful hour; 
To-morrow would have given him powef 
To rule, to shine, to smite, to save— 
And must it dawn upon his grave? 

XVIIL 

The sun was sinking — still I lay 

Chain'd to the chill and stiffening steed; 
I thought to mingle there our clay; 

And my dim eyes of death had need, 
No hope arose of being freed: 

I cast my last looks up the sky. 
And there between me and the sun 

I saw the expecting raven fly, 
Who scarce would i^jait till both should die,^ 

Ere his repast begttn; 
JEfe flew, and perch'd, then flew once more. 
And eaci) tUaG nearei t\i^ji\^lQft^\ 
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I saw his wing through twilight flit, 
And onoe so near me he alit 

I could have smote, but lackM the strength ; 
But the slight motion of my hand, 
And feeble scratching of the sand. 
The exerted throat's laint struggling noise. 
Which scarcely could be call'd a voice. 

Together scared him off at length-— 
I know no more*Hny latest dream 

Is something of a lovely star 
^ Which flxM my dull eyes from afar. 
And went and came with wandering beafiHi 
And of the cold, dull, swimmii^;, dense 
Sensation of recurring sense. 
And then subsiding back to deathf 
And then again a little breath, 
A little thrill, a short suspense. 

An icy thickness curdling o'er 
My heart, and sparks that cross'd my brain— 
A gasp, a throb, a start of pain, 

A sigh, and nothing more. 

4 

<*I woke^Where was I ?— Do I see 

A human face look down on me? 
And doth a roof above me dose? 
Do these lunbs on a couch repose? 
Is this a chamber where I lie? 
And is it mortal yon bright eyey 
That watches me with gentle c^Aace? 
I clos'd my own again once moWf 
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As doubtful that the former trance 

Could not as yet be o'er. 
A slender girl, long-hairM, and taU, 
Sate watching by the cottage wall; 
The sparkle of her eye I caught. 
Even with my first return of thought; 
For ever and anon she threw 

A prying, pit3ring glance on mo 

With her black eyes so wild and free: ^ 
I gazed, and gazed, until I knew 

No vision it could be, — 
But that I lived, and was released 
From adding to the vulture's feast: 
And when the Cossack maid beheld 
My heavy eyes at length unseal'd. 
She smiled — and I essay'd to speak. 

But faiPd — and she approached, and made 

With lip and finger signs, that said 
I must not strive as yet to break 
The silence, till my strength should bo 
Enough to leave my accents free ; 
And then her hand on mine she laid, 
And smoothed the pillow for my head, 
And stole along on tiptoe tread, 

And gently oped the door, and spake 
In whispers — ne'er was voice so sweet! 
Even music followM her light feet ; — 

But those she call'd were not awake, 
And she went forth ; but, ere she passM, 
Another look on me she cast, 

Another sign she made, to say, 

ThatJUMMUE^^ ^ ^^^h that all 
f ViiMi^^^^Whw command ot caW^ 
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And she would not delay 
Ber due return : — while she was gone, 
Methought I felt too much alone. 

XX. 

^ She came with mother and with sire-^ 
"What need of more? — ^I will not tire 
l¥ith long recital of the rest, 
Since I became the Cossack's guest: 
They found me senseless on the plain-^ 

They bore me to the nearest hut— - 
They brought me into life again — 
Me — one day o'er their realm to reign t 

Thus the vain fool who strove to glut 
His rage, refining on my pain, 

Sent me forth to the wilderness, 
Bound, naked, bleeding, and alone, 
To pass the desert to a throne, — 

What mortal his own doom may guess? 

Let none despond, let none despair! 
To-morrow the Borysthenes 
May see our coursers graze at ea^e 
Upon this Turkish bank, — ^and never 
Had I such welcome for a river 

As I shall yield when safely there. 
Comrades, good night!"— 'The Hetman threw 

His length beneath the 4ak-tree shade, 

With leafy couch already made, 
A bed nor comfortless nor ne^ 
To him, who took his rest whene'er 
The hour arrived, no matter where:-— 

His cfyes tlic hasteniog slumbers steep. 
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And if ye marvel Charles forgot 
To thank his tale, he wonder'd not, — 
The king had been osi hour asleep. 




ODE. 



(DIDSio 



I. 

pH Venice! Venice! when thy marble walls 

Are level with the waters, there shall be 
A cry of nations o'er thy sunken halls, 

A loud lament along the sweeping sea! 
If I, a northern wanderer, weep for thee, 
What should thy sons do? — any thing but weep: 
And yet they only murmur in their sleep. 
In contrast with their fathers — as the slime, 
The dull green ooze of the receding deep. 
Is with the dashing of the spring-tide foam, 
That drives the sailor shipless to his h<Hne, 
Are they to those that were; and thus they creep. 
Crouching and crab-like, through their sapping streets. 
Oh! agony — that centuries diould reap 
No mellower harvest! Thirteen hundred years 
Of wealth and glory tum'd to dust and tears ; 
And every monument the stranger meetSy 
Church, palace, pillar, as a mourner greets; 
And even the Lion all subdued a^^«x%^ 
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And the harsh sound of the barbarian drunii 
With dull and daily dissonance, repeats 
The echo of thy tyrant's voice along 
The soft waves, once all musical to song, 
That heaved beneath the moonlight with the throng; 
.Of gondolas— and to the bnsy ham 
Of cheerful creatures, whose most sinful deeds 
Were but the overheating of the heart, 
And flow of too much happiness, which needs 
The aid of age to turn itt course apart 
From the luxuriant and voluptuous flood 
Of sweet sensations, battling with the blood. 
But these are better than the gloomy errors, 
The weeds of nations in their last decay, 
When Vice walks forth with her unsoften'd teriocSi 
And Mirth is Madness, and but smiles to slay; 
And Hope is nothing but a false delay. 
The sick man's lightning half an hour ere death| 
When Faintness, the last mortal birth of PaiUi 
And apathy of limb, the dull beginning 
Of the cold staggering race which Death is winning, 
Steals vein by vein and pulse by pulse away; 
Yet so relieving the o'er-tortured clay, 
To him appears renewal of his breath, 
And freedom, the mere numbness of his chain;— ^ 
And then he talks of life, and how again 
He feels his spirits soaring — albeit weak, 
And of the fresher air, which he would seek; 
And as he whispers knows not that he gasps. 
That his thin finger feels not what it clasps, 
And s^jj^te comes o'er him — and the dizzy 
Ch^^^^^fc found and round— and shadows busy, 
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At which he vainly catches, flit and gleam, 
Till the last rattle chokes the strangled scream, 
And all is ice and blackness,— «nd the earth 
That which it was the moment ere oiur birth. 



n. 

There is no hope for nations!— Search the page 

Of many thousand years — the daily scene, 
The flow and ebb of each recurring age. 
The everlasting to he which hatii been^ 
Hath taught us naught or little: still we tean 
On things that rot beneath our weight, and we^r 
Our strength away in wrestling with the air; 
For 'tis our nature strikes us down: the beasts 
Slaughter'd in hourly hecatombs for feasts 
Are of as high an order — they must go 
Even where their driver goads them, though to slaughter. 
Ye men, who pour your blood for kings as water, 
What have they given your children in return? 
A heritage of servitude and woes, 
A blindfold bondage, where your hire is blows. 
What! do not 3ret the red-hot ploughshares bum^ 
O'er which you stumUe in a false ordealf 
And deem this proof of loyalty the real ; 
Kissing the hand that guides you to your scars. 
And glorying as you tread the glowing bars? 
All that your sires have left yon, all that Time 
Bequeaths of free, mod history of soblime,- 
Sprmg from a ditfereait thaiielf«-Te see and reat^ 
Admure and sigh, add Chen tacoomb and JAeed! 
Save die few ^liks^ who, despite of al^ . 
And worse thka all| the sodden crimes epgendei'd 
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By the down-thundering of the prison-widl. 
And thirst to swallow the sweet waters tendered. 
Gushing from Freedom's fountains — ^when the erowd, 
MaddenM with centuries of drought, are loud^ 
And trample on each other to obtsdn 
The cup which brings oblivion of a chain. 
Heavy and sore, — in which long yoked they plough'd 
The sand,— or if there sprung the yellow grain, 
rTwas not for them, their necks were too much bow'd| 
And their dead palates chew'd the cud of pain: — 
Tes! the few spirits — who, despite of deeds 
Which they abhor, confound not with the cause 
Those momentary starts from Nature*s laws. 
Which, like the pestilence and earthquake, smite 
But for a term, then pass, and leave the earth 
With all her seasons to repair tlie blight 
With a few summers, and again put forth 
Cities and generations — fair, when free — 
For, Tyranny, there blooms no bud for thee ! 

III. 

Glory and Empire ! once upon these towers 

With Freedom — godlike Triad ! how ye sate ! 
The league of mightiest nations, in those hours 
When Venice was an envy, might abate. 
But did not quench, her spirit — in her fate 
All were enwrapp'd: the feasted monarchs knew 

And loved their hostess, nor could learn to hate, 
Although they humbled — with the kingly few 
The many felt, for from all days and climes 
She was the voyager's worship ;-»eveH hec cxiines 
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Were of the softer order — ^born of LovCi 
She drank no blood, nor fatten'd on the dead, 
But gladden'd where her harmless conquests spread; 
For these restored the Cross, that from above 
Hallow'd her sheltering banners, which incessant 
Flew between earth and the unholy Crescent, ' '.^ 
Which, if it waned and dwindled, Earth may tharik 
The city it has clothed in chains, which clank 
Now, creaking in the ears of those who owe 
The name of Freedom to her glcmous struggles, 
Yet she but shares with them a common wo, 
And cail'd the ''kingdom" of a conquering foe, — 
But knows what all — and, most of all, toe know— >- 
With what set gilded terms a tjrrant juggles! 

IV. 

The name of Commonwealth is past and gone 

O'er the three fractions of the groaning globe; 

Venice is crush'd, and Holland deigns to own 

A sceptre, and endures the purple robe; 

If the free Switzer yet bestrides alone 

His chainless mountains, 'tis but for a time, 

For tyranny of late is cunning grown. 

And in its own good season tramples down 

The sparkles of our ashes. One great clime^ 

Whose vigorous offspring, by dividing ocean. 

Are kept apart, and nursed in the devotion 

Of Freedom, which their fathers fought for, and 

Bequeathed — ^a heritage of heart and hand. 

And proud distinction from each other land, 

Whose sons must bow them at a monarch's motion/ 

As if his senseless sceptre were a vran^ 
VOL. uj. 21 
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Full of the magic of eaploded science—^ 
Still one great dime, in full and free deAance, 
Tet rears her crest, unconquer'd and suhlime, 
Above the far Atlantic!— She has taught 
Her Esau-brethren that the haughtj flag. 
The floating fence of Albion's feebler crag. 
May strike to those whose red right hands have bon^ 
Rights cheaply eamM with blood. Still, still, for em 
Better, though each man's life-blood were a river, 
That it should flow, and overflow, than creep 
Through thousand lazy channels in our vdas 
Damm'd, like die dull canal, with locks and chainsf 
And moving, as a Mck man in his sleep, 
Three paces, and tlwn faltering: — ^better be 
Where the extinguish'd Spartans still are free, 
In their proud chamel of Thermopylae, 
Than stagnate in our marsh, — or o'er the deep 
Fly, and one current to the ocean add, 
One spirit to the souls our fathers had, 
One freeman more, America, to thee ! 
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June 17» 1816. 

In the year 17 — , hairing for some time determi^ 
ned on a jonraey through countries not hitherto 
much frequented by travellers, I set ou t^^aiBSfi mpa- 
nied by a friend, whom I shall designrarby the 
name of Augustus Danrell. He was a few years 
my elder, and a man of considerable fortune and 
ancient family — advantages which an extensive ca- 
pacity prevented him alike from undervaluing or 
overrating. Some peculiar circumstances in his 
private history had rendered him to me an object of 
attention, of interest, and even of regard, which nei- 
ther the reserve of his manners, nor occasional indi- 
cations of an inquietude, at times nearly approach- 
ing to alienation of mind, could extinguish. 

I was yet young in life, winch I had begun early ; 
but my intimacy with him was of a recent date: we 
had been educated at the same schools and univer- 
sity; but his progress through these had preceded 
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mine, and he had been deeply inidated into what is 
called the world, while I was jet in my noricnte. 
While tfaos engaged, I had heard much^ both of lus 
past and present life; and although in these acGoants 
there were many and irreconcileable contradictions, 
I coold stiS gadier firam the whole, that be was abe- 
Ing of no common ofdez, and one wbo^ whateier 
pains he might take to avoid remark, woidd still be 
remarkable. I had cnltiTated his acquaintance sub- 
sequently, and endeaToored to obtain his friendship, 
but this last appeared to be unattainable ; whatever af- 
fections he might have possessed, seemed now, some 
to have been extinguished, and others to be-concen- 
tred: that his feehngs were acute, I had sufficient 
opport u mties of observing ; for, although he could 
control, he could not altogether disguise them: still 
he had a power of giving to one passion the ^pear- 
ance of another in such a manner, that it was diffi- 
cult to define the nature of what was working with- 
in him; and the expressions of hb features would 
Tary so rapidly, though slightly, that it was useless 
to trace them to their sources. It was evident that 
he was a prey to some cureless disquiet; but whe- 
ther it arose from ambition, love, remorse, grief, from 
one or all of these, or merely from a morbid tempe- 
rament akin to disease, I could not discover: there 
were circumstances alleged, which might have justi- 
fied the application to each of these causes; but, as 
I have before said, these were so contradictory and 
contradicted, that none could be fixed upon with ac- 
curacy. Where there is mystery, it is generally sup- 
poM^hat there must also be evil: I know not how 
,>^^^^^^ ^ ^^^ in l^ini there certainly was the one. 
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tliough I could not ascertain the extent of the other 
-—and felt loth, as far as regarded himself, to believe 
in its existence. My advances were received with 
sufficient coldness; but I was young, and not easily 
discouraged, and at length succeeded in obtaining, to 
a certain degree, that common-place intercourse and 
moderate confidence of common and every day con- 
cerns, created and cemented by similarity of pursuit 
and frequency of meeting, which is called intimacy, 
or friendship, according to the ideas of him who uses 
those words to express them* 

Darvell bad already travelled extensively; and to 
him I had applied for information with regard to the 
conduct of my intended journey. It was my secro/t 
wish that he might be prevailed on to accompany 
ine: it was also a probable hope, founded upon the 
shadowy restlessness which I had observed in him, 
and to which the animation which he appeared to 
feel on such subjects, and his apparent indifference 
to all by which he was more immediately surrounded^ 
gave fresh strength. This wish I first hinted, and 
then expressed: his answer, though I had partly ex- 
pected it, gave me all the pleasure of surprise — he 
consented; and, after the re^piisite arrangements, 
we commenced our voyages. After journeying 
through various countries of the south of Europe^ 
our attention was turned towards the East, accord- 
ing to our original destination; and it was in my 
progress through those regions that the incident oc- 
curred, upon which will turn what I may haye to 
relate. 

The constitution of Darvell, which must from his 
appearance have been in early life more than usual^ 
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some hours behind us; not a vestige of a town or 
even cottage was within sight or hope, and thb ''city 
of the dead " appeared to be the scde refuge for my 
imfortanate friend, who seemed on the verge of be* 
coming the last of its inhabitants. 

In this situation, I looked round for a place where 
he might most conveniently repose;— contrary to 
the usual aspect of Mahometan burial-grounds, the 
eypresses were in this few in number, and these thin- 
ly scattered over its extent: the tombstones were 
mostly fallen, and worn with age: — upon one of the 
most considerable of these, and beneath one of the 
most spreading trees, Darvell supported himself, in 
a balf-reclining posture, with great difficulty. He 
asked for water. I had some doubts of our being 
able to find any, and prepared to go in search of it 
with hesitating despondency — ^but he desired me to 
remain; and turning t(#@uleiman, our janizaiy, who 
stood by us smoking with great tranquillity, he said, 
^ Suleiman, verbana su,'' (i, e. bring some water,) and 
went on describing the spot where it was to be found 
with great minuteness, at a small well for camels, a 
few hundred yards to the right: the janizary obeyed. 
I said to Darvell, «How did you know this?^— He 
replied Trom our situation; you must perceive that 
this place was once inhabited, and could not have 
been so without spring?: I have also been here b^ 
fore.** 

^You have been here befbre! — ^How came you 
never to mention this to me ? and what could you 
be d(Mng in a place where no one would remain a 
moment longer than they could help it?** 

To this question I received no ^sava«L. \sk.^^^ 
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mean time, Suleiman returned with the water, kov* 
ing the sernigee and the horses at the fountain. Th0 
quenching of his thirst had the appearance of reri* 
ving hipi for a moment; and I conceived hopes of 
his being able to proceed, or at least to return, and I 
urged the attempt. He was silent — and appeared 
to be collecting his spirits for an effort to speak. Ht 
began. 

^ This is the end of my journey, and of my life— 
I came here to die: but I have a request to make, « 
command — ^for such my last words must be<«— Yoa 
will observe it.^' 

^Most certainly; but have better hopes." 

^I have no hopes, nor wishes, but this— oonceai 
my death from every human being." 

'*I hope there will be n^ occasion ; that you wiH 
recover, and ^" 

"Peace ! — it must be so : promise this.'* 

"I dv." 

"Swear it, by all that" He here dictated as 

oath of great solemnity. 

"There is no occasion for this — ^I will observe your 
request; and to doubt me isr ^" 

"It cannot be helped, — you must swear." 

I took the oath: it appeared to relieve him. He 
removed a seal ring from his finger, on which were 
some Arabic characters, and presented it to me. He 
proceeded — 

"On the ninth day of the month, at noon precise- 
ly, (what month you please, but this must be the day,) 
^ou must fling this ring into the salt springs which 
run into the bay of Eleusis: the day after, at the 
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sxiitke hour, jotl must repair to the ruins of the tem- 
ple of Ceres, and wait one hoinr." 

"Why?" 

*«You will see." 

"The ninth day of the month, you sayp* 

"The ninth." 

As I observed that the present was the ninth day' 
of the month, his countenance changed and he paus- 
ed. As he sate, evidently becoming more feeble, a 
stork, with a snake in her beak, perched upon a tomb- 
stone near us; and without devouring her prey, ap- 
peared to be steadfiastly regarding us. I know not 
what impelled me to drive it away, but the attempt 
was useless; she made a few cirdes in the ur, and 
returned exactly to the same spot. Darvell pointed 
to it, and smiled: he spoke — ^I know not whether ta 
himself or to me — but the words were only, "'TIS 
weU!" 

"What is well? what do you meanF^ 

"No matter: you must bury me here this evening, 
and exactly where that bird is now perched. You 
know the rest of my injunctions." 

He then proceeded to give me several directions, 
as to the manner in which his death might be best 
concealed. After these were finished, he exclaim^ 
ed, "You perceive that bird?" 

"Certainly." 

"And the serpent writhing in her beak?" 

"Doubtless: there is nothing uncommon in it; it 
is her natural prey. But it is odd that she does not 
devour it" 

He smiled in a ghastly manner, and said, faintly, 
^It is not yet time!" As he si^ke^ tke stock flew 
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away. My eyes followed it for a moment, it ooald 
hardly be longer than ten might be counted. I felt 
Darvell's weight as it were, increase upon my shoul- 
der, and turning to look upon his face, perceived that 
lie was dead! 

r was shocked with the sudden certainty which 
could not be mistaken — his countenance in a few 
minutes became nearly black. I should have attri- 
buted so rapid a change to poison, had I not bees 
aware that he had no opportunity of receiving it uo- 
perceived. fHie day was declining, llie body was 
rapidly .altering, and nothing remained but to fidfll 
his request. With the Aid of Suleiman's ataghan 
and my own sabre, we scooped a shallow grave upn 
the spot which Darvell bad indicated: the eanh 
easily gave way, having already received «ome Mt- 
hametan tenant. We dug as deeply as the time 
permitted us, and throwing the dry earth upon all 
that remained of the singular being so lately de- 
parted, %ve cut a few sods of greener turf from die 
less withered soil around us, and laid them upon his 
sepulchre. 

Between astonishment and grief, I was tearless. 
* It * * * 
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